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is, as the soldier said, gradually losing “its sanguinary 
character.” During the week a real step in advance has 
been made by a truce or armistice for a week certain, with 
an option of continuance, which has been arranged at the 
Tchatalja lines between the Bulgarians and the Turks. With 
the situation as a whole we have dealt elsewhere, but must 
note here the triangular character of the dispute between the 
Allies. Bulgaria is quarrelling with Greece, and Servia with 
both of them. The situation gives an opportunity for just 
the kind of intrigue and counter-plot in which the peoples of 
the Near East delight, and at which they are such adepts. 
The Balkans, indeed, might be described as the last refuge of 
melodrama and the tragedy of intrigue. 


During the week an astonishing strike has been proceeding 
in Belgium. The whole of the working classes have been called 
out by their leaders, and a very large number have 
responded to the appeal for a national suspension of work. 
Since, however, the movement is not pushed to the point of 
actual starvation, it must be described rather as an armed 
demonstration than war. The object of the Labour leaders 
is to put an end to the Belgian electoral system designed to 
give a prerogative vote to the well-to-do classes. At present 
the Premier, who has a Parliamentary majority, insists that 
the Government will not give in time of strike what it refused 
when merely threatened by a strike. Hitherto the attitude of 
the men seems to have been calm and dignified, but unless a 
compromise is soon arranged it is difficult to see how disorder 
will be avoided. If the strike is successful it is, we should 
think, not unlikely to be imitated in other Continental countries, 
as, for example, Germany, where the Constitution appears to 
be democratic, but is, in fact, oligarchic or autocratic. 


We are glad to be able to record a slight improvement in 
the condition of the Pope. The disease is now stated to be 
bronchial pneumonia. In spite of this improvement, however, 
and the fact that the disease does not in itself seem to be of a 
very acute kind, grave concern is evidently felt as to the 
patient’s general condition owing to his advanced age and 
weakness. 











What has been called the Nancy incident seemed at first 
likely to cause a most unpleasant situation between France 
and Germany. Weare happy to learn, however, from Friday's 
telegrams that the newspaper polemics of Berlin are 
subsiding, and that the two Governments are treating what 
48 in reality a very paltry affair with good sense and good 





He bears himself like a true King, and yet without a touch of 
the theatrical—no easy task. 


The new German Taxation Bills were sent on Saturday te 
the Budget Committee after the Chancellor had wound up the 
general discussion in the Reichstag in an optimistic speech. 
The idea of an Imperial levy for defence—the authorship of 
which he attributed to Herr Kiihn, the Secretary of State for 
the Imperial Treasury—had been well received, and no criticism 
could diminish the greatness of the impression made through- 
out the Fatherland by the fact that the widest circles of the 
people were willing and ready to undertake extraordinary 
sacrifices for German armaments. In conclusion, he declared 
his conviction that no people would suffer so much as the 
Germans from a process of softening and devotion to purely 
material interests. ‘‘ We must remain hard, and must be able 
to defend ourselves.” 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times, in commenting on 
the Chancellor’s speech on Monday, notes that the Govern- 
ment evidently count on the Conservatives, the Centre, and 
the National Liberals voting the whole demand of about 
£65,000,000. None the less, the correspondent regards the 
proposals of the Imperial Government as tantamount to an 
entire suspension of all the ordinary principles of finance and 
Parliamentary procedure. “Not only is the bulk of the 
money to be raised by an extraordinary levy, but in regard to 
permanent taxation also, inconvenient party principles are to 
be suspended, battles about death duties and so on are to be 
given up, and there is, in fact, to be a ‘holiday year’ in 
domestic politics.” He also notes that on the admission of 
the Cologne Gazette very large sums of mouey are being with- 
drawn from German banks and exported to Switzerland. 


In the House of Commons on Friday, April 11th, Mr. 
Sandys brought forward his Bill imposing on all male 
subjects of eighteen years of age the obligation of serving 
for four years within the United Kingdom in the Territorial 
Force, the terms of service and period of training to be the 
same as those prescribed in the Territorial Foree Act. Mr. 
Sandys, who put his case well, pointed out that the deficiency 
in the Territorial Force was a national danger. “I believe,” 
he suid, “ in organizing the fire brigade before the fire occurs.” 
The Bill was supported by a Liberal, Sir Charles Rose. The 
opposition was led by Mr. Whitehouse, who declared that the 
deficiency of smteen per cent. in the Territorial Force was not 
alarming. The Labour Party's view was explained by Mr. 
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Roberts, who declared that the agitation for universal military 
training was meant to pave the way for a change of policy 
involving us in European complications. Later, and lest the 
element of the ridiculous should be wanting in the debate, 
Mr. Keir Hardie described the measure as disguised conscrip- 
tion, which would never be tolerated by the common people. 
That is the kind of sapient remark which would be highly 
amusing if the subject were not so serious. Considering that 
the common people have, and rightly have, the sovereign 
power in the nation, if they are determined, as Mr. Keir 
Hardie thinks, not to tolerate universal training, why of course 
we shall never have it. ‘“ Who’s a-denigin’ of it, Betsey ?” 


Colonel Seely’s reply, which, we may note, was made the 
subject of a very severe attack by the Westminster Gazette—a 
newspaper very little noted for strongly criticising statesmen 
on its own side—has been regarded as showing his conversion, 
or shall we say re-conversion, to National Service. We are 
bound to say, however, that we do not see much proof of any- 
thing but extreme uneasiness at the present situation. He 
declared that in the view of the General Staff the Territorial 
Force, taking the situation as it is to-day, was sufficient 
for our needs. Nevertheless our margin of safety, though 
adequate, was not large, and if circumstances changed we 
might want greater strength—a remark so true that we do 
not suppose that it would be possible to find an individual 
in this or any other country who would not heartily 
subscribe to it. Colonel Seely went on to indulge in one of 
his usual panegyrics on the advantages of the voluntary 
system. No soldier, he declared, would like a force main- 
tained by compulsion, for unless people would agree to 
eompulsion in overwhelming numbers the force based upon 
it would, as a military machine, be a negligible quantity. 


That, like Mr. Keir Hardie’s remark, strikes us as altogether 
otiose. Of course, if the people of this country decide not 
to have compulsion they will not have it. If they do decide 
on compulsion there is no reason to suppose that the army 
for home defence raised thereby will differ from other armies 
raised by compulsion, é.e., the armies of Bulgaria, Servia, or 
Greece, military machines which have certainly not proved 
themselves to be negligible quantities. Colonel Seely ended 
with the statement that though he stood for the voluntary 
system, he hoped that everyone who voted against the Bill 
would realize that there had been a failure in achievement. 
There must be no shirking. If we were to try and epitomize 
Colonel Seely’s speech in a single sentence it would be: 
“There is not the slightest danger—at present, but if we do 
not buck up immediately we are irretrievably lost.” 


Mr. Bonar Law ended the debate with a powerful and 
impressive speech. Here are the words of his peroration :— 

“The right hon. gentleman admitted that the present position 
is not satisfactory, and he tried to prove that the need could be 
met under the voluntary system. If he will say that he is going 
to see that it is met under any system I will feel that he has done 
his duty, but it really is not enough for anyone in his position 
simply to appeal to hon. members to do what they can ; his duty is, 
here and now, to see that what he believes to be necessary is done 
under his responsibility.” 
These are propositions which surely it is impossible to deny. 
Colonel Seely said either too little or too much; too little if 
he has really changed his mind and intends to advise the 
nation to adopt compulsion; too much if he means to advise 
the nation to go on as it is going at present. 


In the Commons on Tuesday the House was again in 
Committee on the Provisional Collection of Taxes Bill, and 
an all-night sitting had been anticipated. But amendments 
moved by Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Cassel having been accepted 
by the Government, and Mr. Lloyd George having promised a 
Select Committee to inquire into the question, the Bill as 
amended passed through Committee by 8.35 p.m. Earlier in 
the evening Mr. Lloyd George announced that it was proposed 
to take the Budget next Tuesday. 


After an interesting debate a motion to abolish the 
dramatic censorship was carried without a division in the 
Commons on Wednesday. Mr. Robert Harcourt, the mover, 
contended that the censorship was a definite deterrent to new 
and original work, while at the same time it was no efficacious 
bar to production. There was surely a prima facie case for a 
modern workable statute providing a single uniform licence 





a 
for theatres and musie-halls alike, subject to effectual control 
of actual performances, Mr. Mark Sykes, who seconded the 
motion, observed that there was no logical basis on which 
plays could be censored. Under the present sham standarg 
of morality adultery could be treated on the stage as a 
joke but not as a crime. The censorship as it now 
existed was a bulwark of false taste and absurd and arbi. 
trary convention. Mr. Ellis Griffith (the Under-Secretary 
to the Home Office) ably defended the status quo. The 
public, managers, and actors were quite content: only 
the authors wanted a change. In no case had a Com- 
mittee recommended unconditional abolition. Under the 
present system the rejection of a play no longer depended 
on the taste or caprice of an individual. In 1912 the number 
of plays licensed was 2,081 and only eight were refused. This 
year only one play out of 176 had beenrejected. The Govern. 
ment left the matter to the unfettered decision of the House, 
and would gladly consider any proposals which gained the 
substantial support of the theatrical profession and the public 
generally, But no legislation would be justified unless there 
was a general demand. He noted that the proposal in thie 
resolution had been put before the Joint Committee in 1909, 
but was only supported by Lord Gorell and Mr. Harcourt, 
For ourselves we are delighted that the House of Commons 
has thus unanimously condemned the Censorship. It is a 
ridiculous, inefficient, andgbarbarous expedient. 

In the House of Lords on Thursday the second reading of 
the Army Bill led to a debate on home defence, which is to be 
resumed on Monday. As in the House of Commons, liypo- 
thetical calculations and sophistical subtleties in regard to 
the 70,000 raiders were tossed backwards and forwards, and 
there was similar talk as to whether the 70,000 would come as 
“single spies” or in battalions”! The latest official view 
appears to be that we are to expect 70,000 invaders in isolated 
raids at wide intervals of time and space. If the 70,000 
raiders refuse to do what is expected of them by the Admiralty 
and War Office, and move “ all together if they move at all,” 
they will not be playing the game, and the Territorials cannot, 
of course, be expected to deal with them adequately! We 
suppose the next step will be to say that anyone who suggests 
that they will not do what they are expected to do will be 
accused of imputing bad faith to the great German nation, 
and so of inciting to war, or, at any rate, of giving the 
Germans legitimate grounds for attacking us. 


We have tried to express elsewhere the disgust which we 
feel, and which we believe most Englishmen feel, at this 
shadow game. If there is a danger, as undoubtedly there 
is, the way to meet it is not by scholastic discussions as to 
what is the very least possible sacrifice that we can make 
to secure ourselves, but to determine that we will as a nation 
make the full sacrifice required for national safety. 
Admittedly the only way to get absolute safety is to do what 
is done by every other European nation, that is, to train 
our whole manhood to the use of arms. There alone is real 
safety to be found, and safety with justice and dignity. Let 
the duty of home defence fall on all alike, and then we shall 
not present the miserable spectacle of Parliament and the 
country trembling at the thought of the hypothetical 70,000 
raiders. We shall have laid these ghosts as they ought to 
be laid. 


Whatever view is the true view in regard to national 
service, the Government view is clearly indefensible. Even 
their own most devoted organs in the press are beginning 
to discover this. After a conventional gibe at the attitude 
taken up by Lord Lansdowne, the Parliamentary corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle proceeds :— 


“On the other side are Colonel Seely and Lord Crewe 
lamenting the shortage of 50,000 men in the Territorial Force, 
but offering no glimmer of an idea of any practical proposal 
for making up the deficiency. If our military necessities need 
a Territorial Force of 313,000 men, then in Heaven’s namo 
let us take steps to seo that that number is provided and 
maintained, A policy of masterly inactivity is unworthy of 
statesmen. Were the voluntary system, of which we are justly 
proud in this country, to break down, no small share of the 
resultant discredit will attach to a Liberal Government which, 
after the impetus given by Lord Haldane’s enthusiasm was spent, 
never gave any serious thought to the Territorials or to the 
functions which the force has to fulfil in the scheme of national 
defence.” 
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When « faithful Liberal newspaper thus shows signs of 
disgust with the “ medley of philosophy and war,” the end 
cannot be very far off. 

Mr. Godfrey Isaacs has been under examination at the 
Marconi Committee during the past week. The most im- 
portant event of his testimony was his veiled suggestion 
(noted by us last week) that the “rumours” in regard to 
Ministers were put about by persons interested in a rival 
undertaking, the Poulsen Company. In the course of his 
yerelations he mentioned a prospectus of the Poulsen Company, 
and also referred to a letter which he bad received from 
Mr. Hawkings associating the names of two members of 
Parliament with the alleged efforts of the Poulsen Company 
to defeat their competitors. Mr. Godfrey Isaacs in his 
evidence also brought in the name of Sir Henry Norman, 
though in vague terms, and without making any charge 
against him. Indeed Mr. Godfrey Isaacs insisted that he 
made no charges against anyone. 

This impudent attempt to draw a red herring across the 
path—it can only be described in such terms—for a day or so 
filled the apologists of the Ministers involved with delight. 
Unfortunately for them, however, the evidence given on Monday 
absolutely smashed and pulverized the whole of the fabricraised 
by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs’ veiled suggestions and innuendoes. 
The two members of Parliament who were suggested as being 
engaged in a conspiracy to defeat the Marconi contract in order 
to help the Poulsen Company turned out to be Major Archer 
Shee and Mr. Norton Griffiths. Both these gentlemen were 
able to show conclusively that they had no sort of interest 
in the Poulsen Company, had never even communicated 
with each other on the matter, and, in fact, that the whole 
story was a malicious mare’s nest which will do very little 
credit to those who discovered it as an explanation of 
the ramours about the Marconi Company and the Ministers 
involved, Sir Henry Norman was, of course, also able to 
show that he had no interest whatever in the Poulsen Com- 
pany, and it came out incidentally that, like a sensible man, he 
was most careful not even to appear to lay himself under the 
slightest obligation to the Poulsen Company, even in so small 
a matter as the use of a Poulsen apparatus with which he 
wanted to conduct some purely private wireless experiments. 





Sir Rufus Isaacs, in replying to a resolution of confidence 
in his action, spoke of “the calumnies” spread against him. 
He further stated that he would some day have a great 
deal to say on the matter. No doubt. We are bound to 
point out, however, that this talk of calumnies has a very 
false ring. It is the old device of selecting wild, reckless, 
and irresponsible statements and ignoring the real allegations, 
which are in no sense calumnious. If it means anything it 
means that Sir Rufus Isaacs’ actions are to be above 
criticism. We certainly have no intention of being bullied 
by talk of calumny into acquiescing in the establishment of a 
precedent in the matter of Stock Exchange transactions by 
Ministers which would be deeply injurious to the public 
interest. If to protest against the creation of such a pre- 
eedent is calumnious we shall be proud to earn the title of 
calumniators. 





A correspondent sends us the following extract from a speech 
made by Mr. E. T. John, M.P., on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s honour. Speaking at Port Talbot, at a meeting 
of the League of Young Liberals, he said :— 

“Before proceeding to the business of the evening, may I 

express on behalf and for myself our profound sympathy with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the storm of obloquy with which 
he has recently been assailed, and our congratulations upon his 
triumphant vindication of his personal honour? Absolutely the 
last charge that could justly be brought against Mr. Lloyd George 
is that of pecaniary self-seeking—his life has been one continuous 
negation of any such suggestion—and his recent escapade has 
only demonstrated that he is ‘but a child in these matters ’— 
artless, ingenuous, impulsive, and confiding.” 
Was there ever a more remarkable example of the dangers of 
the friendly bludgeon? If Mr. Lloyd George is really so 
artless and ingenuous, impulsive and confiding, does it not 
eccur to Mr. John that he is hardly the man to have in his 
keeping the financial interests of this country P 





We welcome the appearance of the New Statesman, a new 
weekly journal, in the editing of which Mr. Bernard Shaw and 
Mr. Sidney Webb are to be associated. The combination 
Promises well for the serious presentation of intellectual 








Socialism, tempered by paradoxical high kicks from the 
Nation’s Jester. We do not often expect to find our- 
selves in agreement with the New Statesman; all the more 
reason therefore for commending the admirable article on 
“the muddle over the Irish grant,” in which the conditions 
attached to the grant of £2,000 to the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society are denounced with great vigour and 
good sense. 


The Government, as the writer points out, thinks to buy off 
the opposition of the Irish Party by imposing these con- 
ditions :— 

“It may not know, though it ought to know, that co-operative 
tea and sugar is as necessary and salutary a part of Irish rural 
organization as co-operative fertilisers or churns. It cannot be 
so innocent as not to know that the political opposition of tho 
commercial middlemen whom the I.A.0.8. is shaking off the back 
of the Irish agriculturist is corrupt, and that the Irish Party and 
the Government, in yielding to it, are deliberately sinning against 
the light. The colleaguos of Mr. Lloyd George and the opponents 
of Tariff Reform cannot pretend not to know that a statesman can 
no more go into industrial organization without going into highly 
controversial politics than he can go into the sea without getting 
wet. And yet they make these conditions, which they have never 
attached to Scottish or English grants, and which they will have 
to withdraw partly because their absurdity screams to the heavens, 
and partly because the Irish Party, when it comes to the point of 
the 1.4.0.8. having to forfeit the grant, will not dare to turn good 
money away from Ireland.” 

Criticism such as this—fearless, just,and detached from party 
lies—may not be popular, but it is the salt of journalism. It 
may stand this week for our arraignment of the “ organized 
hypocrisy ”"—an arraignment which, in spite of the anxious 
anger of the Westminster Gazette, we do not mean to let drop. 


The special correspondent of the Times in Thrace, writing 
from Adrianople on April 2nd, sends a long and illuminating 
account of the siege. The garrison numbered 58,000 men, 
the investing army 155,000 (120,000 Bulgarians and 35,000 
Servians). Adrianople, he declares, was never a first-rate 
fortress: its strength lay in topographical advantages, and a 
continuous chain of well-placed and strongly armed redoubts. 
The Turks also had a wonderful weight of up-to-date position 
fortress artillery, and were well provided with communications 
and supplies. But Shukri Pasha had no semblance of an 
intelligence department on his staff; the construction of the 
works was execrable; and the spadework was so inadequate 
that the infantry were quite unable to be a real factor 
in the defence. The Turks, in short, put their trust in 
their artillery and in the contract-built entanglements 
surrounding their main works. Adrianople, he sums up, 
ought to and could have been taken by the Bulgarians 
any time during the five months of the investment. He does 
not, however, minimize the vigour and persistence of the 
attack once it was pressed home. The official estimate 
places the losses of the Allies at 7,000 casualties, and 10,000 
killed and wounded for the Turks. The correspondent 
acquits the Bulgarians of the charges of maltreating and 
butchering prisoners; at least “nothing of the kind happened 
after the military control was firmly established.” In fine he 
rates the capture of Adrianople as a great achievement, even 
when all allowance is made for the ineffectual ordering of 
the defence and the paralysis of administration inside the 
walls. 


We desire to join most heartily in the congratulations that 
have been offered this week to Mr. Henry James on his 
seventieth birthday. Mr. Henry James has not only proved 
himself a great personal and intellectual force in fiction, but 
he has no doubt profoundly affected a very large number of 
his contemporaries. This is not the place to criticise either 
the work or the man, but we do desire to express our 
unbounded admiration for the temper and good breeding 
which he has shown in his long literary life. We can 
remember no example in which he has exhibited the spite, 
the smallness, the irritation, or the self-consciousness which 
too often mark literary controversies. No man has had 
his work more severely criticised, but Mr. James has 
always taken his punishment like a man. He has never been 
bitter and has never complained of want of recognition. In 
these qualities he offersa notable example to all who follow 
the trade of letters. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent.,changed from 5 percent. April 17th. 
Consols (25) were on Friday 75—Thursday week 74}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A “MEDLEY OF PHILOSOPHY AND WAR.” 


“,.. [They] will bear no more 
This medley of philosophy and war, 
And in an hour they’ll storm the Senate house.” 
—Addison’s “ Cato.” 

HE lines from Addison’s “ Cato,” which we place at 
the head of this article, represent the feelings of 
at any rate one Englishman on reading the recent Parlia- 
mentary debates on the Army and the discussions in the 
press. We confess to a feeling of bitter exasperation when 
contemplating futile and pedantic calculations of how many 
thousand German soldiers could dance upon the point 
of an English needle—for that is about the worth of 
arguments as to what is the exact number of the 
raiding force that may or might or could or will be 
landed on our shores. The mental temper of those 
who face great problems and great crises in the national 
existence in such a spirit terrifies us, we confess, far more 
than any thought of a hostile landing. These nice 
distinctions as to what is safe and what is not, these 
scholastic exercises in strategic and tactical arithmetic, 
these metaphysical discussions as to how many half-trained 
or quarter-trained Englishmen it will take to deal with a 
whole-trained German, these anatomies of the equivalent 
of a Pomeranian grenadier, when he is in his natural home, 
when he is half seas over, and when he is landed now in 
Kent, now in Sussex, now on the East Coast, and now in 
Scotland, when he has guns but no horses, when he has 
horses but no guns, when he has neither, and when he has 
both, when he comes in a bunch, or when he comes in 
driblets—what are they all but misty abstractions which 
in very truth deserve the scornful words of Sempronius. 
They are a “medley of philosophy and war,” which not 
only no soldier, but no sane man will continue to bear. If 
persisted in, they will assuredly make the English people 
storm the Senate house and send its occupants about 
their business as utterly unworthy to deal with the 
supreme interests of the nation. ‘ Cease your fooling and 
come down,” are the only words for such chimeras boom- 

ing in the illimitable inane. 

What does all this hubbub of words mean? What is 
there behind all these subtle speculations as to 70,000 
raiders and their 300,000 hypothetical opponents—a force, 
to take the official accounts, resembling nothing so much 
as a tin of mixed biscuits? Here a Territorial, there a 
Regular, here a Special and there a National Reservist. 
What inspires all this sapient cackle? If the people of 
England want to know the truth, it is this. What the 
men who are using ‘this medley of philosophy and war,” 
this degradation of military art and science, are trying 
to do is to evade a duty, and to help others to evade 
it also. The duty of our statesmen is to tell the nation 
that the present age is one which, though it may talk 
humanitarianism, is in reality as materialistic and as iron- 
hearted as any that the world has ever seen, and as 
determined that the race shall be to the swift and the 
spoils to the victors. It is an age which has no place in 
it for “harmless men”; an age in which there is 
no safety, and can be no safety, for those who have 
not learned to defend themselves, their homes, and their 
liberties by the use of their own right arms. To point 
this out is the duty of our statesmen. The duty of the men 
of this country is to heed the warning, and, whether 
reluctant or not, whether disillusioned or not, whether 
half-hearted or not, to take up the burden. Instead of 
this double duty done, what do we see? We find poli- 
ticians shuffling with figures and trying to show their 
countrymen that they can be made perfectly safe by 
avoiding their plain duty and by ignoring the facts of 
life. They are visibly protesting that with a little luck 
and plenty of ships even an inadequate and half-trained force 
will probably be enough to save the country from doing a 
duty which it dreads, or is supposed to dread, so greatly. 

The danger is plain before us, but the politicians hold 
their little paper screens close to their eyes, and with 
pale faces and in trembling voices swear that they can 
see no danger anywhere. Therefore the danger cannot 
exist, or, if it does exist, paper shelters are quite 
sufficient. The country, though absorbed in its work 
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or its pleasures, is manifestly uneasy, but stil] only 
half-awake. It still clings fondly to the notion that 
its statesmen and its leaders would never be so foolish 
or so base as to deceive it on a point of duty. “Jf 
these learned and honourable and high-minded men tel} 
us all is well, it must be all right,” is still the popular 
cry. “They ought to know. It is their job to warn us, 
They have not warned us. Therefore it is no use to 
worry.” That has always been the English mood, the 
mood which Carlyle described so well when he spoke of 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors “ moving about in pot-beliied 
equanimity.” There are signs, however, that a new 
feeling is beginning to stir within the country, that 
enlightenment is coming, not from the leaders of the 
nation but from the people themselves. They are 
beginning to remember that— 
“High Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more,” 

and that when such vast issues are at stake it is treason 
to juggle with little peddling metaphysical quips, 
abstract guesses and hypothetical calculations — the 
pathetic devices of bewildered pedants. ‘These may do very 
well for the class-rooms at Sandhurst or the Staff College. 
Nay, they are very right and proper there. Great national 
issues must be decided on infinitely broader grounds. In 
a word, if the politicians cannot bring themselves to face 
their duty, the nation will do it for them, and truly in an 
hour may “ storm the Senate house.” 

In the last resort nations are not ruined or saved 
according to whether their leaders make a right or a wrong 
shot as to how many men can land on their shores 
or how many other men will be required to expel them. 
They are saved, and can only be saved, not by such fine 
philosophies but by the spirit that is within the people— 
by choosing the path of duty instead of the path of 
convenience, not by a victory in arithmetic but by a victory 
in the spirit. The victory of national safety, m a word, 
will be won in the spirit and not in the dockyard. [ven 
if it could be shown beyond all possibility of dispute that 
if our Navy is big enough and strong enough there can be 
no need for a single armed man in these islands, we 
should still argue as strongly as ever that the nation must 
shoulder for itself the duty of national defence and that 
our population must be trained to defend the Motherland. 
A Navy which rests upon the calculations of national 
skulkers, and becomes confessedly and consciously an 
engine for duty-dodging, must in the end become 
rotten and worthless, a thing only great to the eyes 
—one which will need but the push of a real man to 
send it to eternal perdition. We have only to follow 
the path which New Zealand and Australia have 
shown us, and the path which we ourselves once trod. 
Remember it was England under her militia system which, 
first of all the nations, adopted the principle that it is 
the duty of every man to defend his country in arms. 
If we adopt universal training and universal service, we 
are not doing anything new, but simply resuming a 
duty which was once clear to every Englishman, though 
of late years we have so strangely forgotten it. Under 
the common law of England every man at the demand 
of the sovereign, that is, of the national Government, 
may be called upon to resist the King’s enemies. If he 
refuses he has committed a felony and may be punished 
accordingly. It was, indeed, under these common-law 
powers that Abraham Lincoln imposed universal service 
upon the Northern States. But though the law of the 
land already prescribes the duty of universal service, 
it has forgotten to add the obligation of universal 
training. All we need, however, is to apply common 
sense to the law of the land, to make it a reality 
and not an abstraction. We want to free ourselves 
from the emasculating food, the food of humbug, the 
“medley of philosophy and war,” upon which we have 
fed too long, and to look our obligations full in the face. 
As every man may some day be called upon to join in 
repelling the King’s enemies, we must provide that he shall 
be trained for the work and so maintain the national 
spirit. That is the spirit upon which the nation can rest 
secure, and not upon calculations of how many 
hypothetical Territorials will be required to defeat seventy 
thousand hypothetical invaders. 

If we shoulder the duty of National Defence we shall find, 
as all men do who undertake a duty, that it is only painful 
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and terrifying before it is attempted. The path that 
looked so rough and so disagreeable will prove when we 
tread it of very different quality. The burden taken up 
in grim earnest will turn out nota burden but a blessing. 
If every youth in this country were required to undergo 
four months’ physical training of a military character and 
were then obliged to enter the Territorial army for four 
years, we should awake to find that we had not only made 
this country absolutely secure from invasion and from the 
threat of invasion, but also had conferred unon the popula- 
tion, and quite as much upon the rich as upon the poor, 
incalculable benefits, physical, moral, and _ intellectual. 
Incessant barrack life and barrack duties may wither the 
mind and render a man a machine. A short spell of 
military duty, or rather the learning of the military art, 
is the best of stimulants both for mind and body. There 
is not a young man in the kingdom who would not be the 
better for his four months’ training. 

«“ But,” say our timid dialecticians, with a triumphant air, 
even though their teeth chatter with their secret fears, “what 
a desperate position you are preparing for! Under your 
system we should have far more men than we could ever 
use.” We care not even if that is so. What we should 
have accomplished in reality is not so much the creation 
of an armed force as the création or re-creation of a 
nation. We should have made men realize that they owe 
a duty to themselves and their fellows, and that not one 
of them is too good to serve his country. We should have 
provided a foundation upon which the nation can rest 
secure. With the whole people of this country trained to 
arms no enemy would risk invasion, and though we should 
not in the future any more than in the past claim the right 
to send a single Englishman out of these islands unwill- 
ingly, we should have a reservoir of trained men on 
which we could draw for oversea war in case of some great 
national peril. We have never feared if such peril came 
that there would be any lack of volunteers. But, alas! 
such volunteers would now be useless. They would know 
nothing of the military art. Under a system of National 
Service every one of them would be trained—as much 
trained as the bulk of the Bulgarians who stormed the 
works at Adrianople three weeks ago. Shakespeare, who 
knew everything, knew the true spirit of Englishmen and 
knew their necessities. What were the words which he 
put into the mouth of the recruit who, when “ pressed ” 
under a wicked and foolish law, saw others buy their 
exemption but was too poor to buy it for himself ?— 

“By my troth, I care not; aman can die but once; we owe God 
adeath: I'll ne’er bear a base mind: an’t be my destiny, so; an’t 
he not, so: no man is too good to serve’s prince; and let it go 
which way it will, he that dies this year is quit for the next.” 
Verily no man is too good to serve his country. We may 
be sure, too, that the vast majority of Englishmen, when 
they are no longer asked to palter with tactical statistics 
and “medleys of philosophy and war,” will tell us in 
Shakespeare’s words, “I'll ne’er bear a base mind.” 





THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


* eats prospect improved; future prospect 
- dark.” If we had to send a telegram of not 
more than six words describing the European situation 
on Friday, that is the sort of language we should feel 
obliged to use. Scutari has not fallen, and the Servians, 
in obedience to the demands of the Powers, are with- 
drawing from the siege. Meanwhile the negotiations are 
going on with a view to finding compensation for Monte- 
negro _elsewhere—negotiations which must not be con- 
sidered futile, even though for the time King Nicholas 
protests that he will never yield an inch. In addition 
to these items of moderately good import comes the 
news that a sort of temporary unofficial ten days’ 
armistice has been arranged at the Tchatalja lines. The 
lurks now recognize that there is nothing much left 
for them to do, and that their only hope is in the 
Powers being able to obtain a fairly good frontier line 
for them in Thrace. Except for this they are growing 
daily more able to dismiss their European provinces 
with what Dr. Johnson called “frigid equanimity.” 
Assuming that there is no protracted internal revolution in 
Curkey, there is no reason why the Turkish Empire should 
not become, from the internal, administrative, and financial 
pots of view, stronger rather than weaker, through 











ithe loss of Tripoli, Albania, Macedonia, Thrace, and the 


Islands. None of these places brought in any surplus 
revenue worth considering, and most of them were a dead 
financial loss and the cause of great military strain. 
Probably if an account were taken it would be found that 
Turkey will be financially a good deal better off than she 
was. She has cut a loss in losing her European and 
African possessions. So much for the immediate 
“improved ” position. 

If we turn to the future it is, as we have said, dark and 
unpromising. In spite of the treaties between the Allies, 
made before the war and intended to provide for the division 
of the spoil, there is evidently going to be intensely bitter 
feeling over that division. In the first place, the Bulgarians 
are, it is said, determined that they will not allow Greece 
to retain possession of Salonica. The Greeks are equally 
determined to keep it. To make the complication greater, 
the Servians declare that if anyone is to have the town it 
must be they, and that if Salonica is not handed over to 
them, then the very least they will agree to is that Salonica 
shall remain in condominium as the common property of 
the Allies. On the other hand, Bulgaria by no means 
acquiesces in the notion that Servia is to have “all that 
northern part of Macedonia” which she now holds. In 
a word, everybody seems to claim everybody else’s piece as 
well as his own. Here, however, we may note one satis- 
factory feature. This is the universality of the dis- 
content. If the dispute about Salonica was only between 
Bulgaria and Greece, the prospect would be distinctly 
more disturbing than when all three Powers have 
antagonistic claims, for the most difficult thing in 
the world is to arrange a triangular war. No doubt 
this was achieved in Ireland during the Cromwellian wars, 
when there was a Parliamentary army, a Royalist army, 
and a Roman Catholic Irish army, all fighting each other 
at once, or at any rate on alternate days. But few races 
have the genius for developing such a situation displayed 
on the other side of St. George’s Channel. In the circum- 
stances, though a great deal of bad language will be used 
in the newspapers of the contending nations and elsewhere, 
we may expect that in the last resort they will be content 
to accept the arbitration of the Powers. It has been said, 
no doubt, that the Powers do not intend to distribute the 
spoil, but will leave the contending parties to fight it out 
for themselves. This, however, is a cynical view which we 
find it hard to credit. With the possible exception of 
Austria-Hungary, who may think she would gain by the 
Allies playing the part of the Kilkenny cats, we believe 
that the Powers are sincerely anxious to stamp out the 
remains of the fire in the Balkans. They must in any 
case draw the new Turkish frontier in Thrace. They must 
also draw the frontiers of the new Albania. That being so, 
it becomes almost a necessity for them to draw the new 
frontiers between Bulgaria and Servia, Bulgaria and 
Greece, and Servia and Greece. But if they undertake, as 
we hope they may, to do this, it follows that they should 
insist on their virtual distribution of the territory being 
respected, at any rate for the time. This means that 
those who are dissatisfied with the new boundaries would 
have to quarrel not merely with those to whom possession 
was given by the Powers, but would have to reckon with 
the Powers themselves. We are, of course, well aware 
that the Powers are most anxious not to land troops or 
to undertake anything in the nature of a joint campaign. 
The idea is indeed unthinkable. Fortunately, however, 
sea power can be used jointly without much danger 
of complications, and sea power should enable them to 
enforce their award, at any rate as regards Salonica, and 
probably also as regards the frontiers of Southern Albania. 
An international squadron off Salonica can clearly dictate 
who is to have and who not to have the city. Far be it 
from us to make any attempt to say who ought to become 
the permanent possessors of Salonica. The problem is 
one much too complicated and too thorny for amateur 
diplomacy. We trust, however, that it may be found 
possible to arrive at some definite and permanent 
arrangement, and that the plan of making Salonica a 
condominium jointly possessed by the Allies or an inter- 
national port will not have to be resorted to. Such an 
arrangement must of necessity lead to endless troubles and 
difficulties in the future. No one will be content with it. 
It would indeed be an apple of discord which would poison 
the whole politics of the Balkans. Each of the three 
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Allies would bend all their energies to the attempt to 
secure it. 

One more point remains to be noted. Though feeling at 
the moment seems exasperated amongst the Allies, we 
must never forget that though each in turn threatens the 
other with making friends with Austria-Hungary and so 
gaining an advantage, all three of the Allies really dread 
the power of Austria-Hungary. One of them, indeed, 
Servia, cherishes the notion that if to the problem of the 
dissolution of the Turkish Empire succeeds the problem 
of the dissolution of Austria-Hungary, her time will come, 
and Roumania probably thinks the same. Servia in fine, 
in spite of her threats of coming to an agreement with 
Austria-Hungary, wants to keep her powder dry and 
to husband her resources for making good her dream of a 
great Serb kingdom formed out of Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and Croatia, and other fragments of the Dual Monarchy. 
But to make Bulgaria her permanent and deadly enemy 
might easily render her aspirations here abortive. These, 
however, are speculations too big to be indulged in on the 
present occasion. We merely mention them to show that 
there is reason to feel that in the last resort it will not be 
worth the while of Servia to indulge in a new war, the 
effect of which might be to render her too weak ever to 
play the great part which she hopes for in the future. In 
these discussions, however, one always comes back to the 
question of what is Austria-Hungary going todo? All 
depends upon that. If Austria-Hungary, even at the 
eleventh hour, were to determine that German pride and 
Magyar pride must give way to the interests of the Empire 
as a whole, and if the Dual Monarchy were to give its 
Slavonic populations their rights, either under a Triple 
Monarchy or, better still, under a Federal system analogous 
to that which exists in Germany, it is not difficult to 
imagine a re-established and rejuvenated Austria-Hungary 
which might give the lie to all the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Balkan States. Such a wise and liberal 
policy is certainly what all true friends of Austria- 
Hungary will hope to see accomplished. If, however, as 
we fear is more likely to be the case, Austria-Hungary 
insists that things shall go on as before, and that the 
Austro-Hungarian Slav is to remain for ever a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water, then assuredly the dissolution 
of the Dual Monarchy must come, not rapidly perhaps, 
but still inevitably. If Croatia is to be treated in the 
future as Croatia has been treated during the last five or 
six years, there can be no hope of the Dual Monarchy 
making her foundations permanent. In a word, the 
problem of Austria-Hungary is how to conciliate her 
Slavonic provinces. Unless she succeeds in doing that 
her empire must sooner or later be dissolved. 





THE COLLAPSE OF THE LAND TAXES. 


FPIHE general public has not yet fully appreciated the 

complete failure of the Lloyd-Georgian system of 
Jand taxation. That this system would fail we repeatedly 
prophesied in these columns when the taxes were 
under discussion, but we certainly never anticipated 
that the failure would be so complete and so prompt. 
That the taxes have failed to discharge the first pur- 
pose of any tax, namely, the yielding of revenue, will be 
seen from the figures we shall presently quote; but it is 
necessary to meet in advance the argument, so commonly 
used by the defenders of Mr. Lloyd .George, that these 
taxes by their nature cannot be expected to yield much 
in the first few years, and that their author explicitly 
said that this would be the case. For this reason we 
propose to base our argument entirely upon Mr. Lloyd 
George’s own estimates. It is further necessary to 
explain that when we speak of the Land Value Duties 
we mean the three duties which are concerned with the 
land, and we exclude the Mineral Rights Duty, which, 
though no doubt the most unjust of special taxes, 
stands on an entirely different footing. This fact is, 
indeed, explicitly set forth in the report of the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners for 1910-11. ‘To quote the words 
of the Report, the Mineral Rights Duty “stands on a 
different footing from the other taxes imposed by Part I, 
in that it is levied by reference to actual rents paid or 
actual quantities worked, and does not depend for its 
assessment on a preliminary process of valuation.” The 
duty is in fact only an additional Income Tax, and 
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ought so to be treated. The other three taxes, namely 
the Increment Value Duty, the Undeveloped Land 
Duty, and the Reversion Duty, are the only taxes to which 
the name of Land Value Duties properly applies. It is for 
the sake of these three taxes that the whole of the present 
costly system of valuation was instituted, and what we 
have to see is what was the yield of these three taxes as 
compared with Mr. Lloyd George’s estimates. 

Unfortunately no figures have been published giving the 
full yield beyond March 3ist, 1912, but though these 
figures are a year old they are sufliciently significant. In 
his first estimate, on April 29th, 1909, Mr. Lloyd George 
put the yield of these three taxes at £500,000 for one 
year only. Later in that year he reduced his estimate to 
£425,000 for one year. Owing to the defeat of the 
budget the taxes did not come into full operation til] 
the financial year 1910-11, but the machinery for their 
collection was set up before the beginning of that year, 
and arrears were charged. Mr. Lloyd George’s second 
budget was postponed to July Ist, 1910. By that date 
the machinery for collecting these taxes had been in 
existence for nearly six months, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was therefore in a position to form a careful 
estimate of what the yield of the taxes would be. He 
put it at £250,000, which, it will be seen, was half his 
original estimate. In his third budget, on May 17th, 1911, 
he put the yield for the then current financial year at 
£300,000. Thus for the two years his total was £550,000, 
It is worth while to compare this estimate in detail with the 
actual yield of the taxes. The figures are best set out in 
parallel columns :— 





1910/11 and 1911/12 Estimate. Actual Yield, 
Increment Value Duty .. £70,000 £6,220 
Undeveloped Land Duty ... 340,000 31,298 
Reversion Duty ini ose 140,000 22,755 

£550,000 £60,273 


In other words, after two years’ full run the taxes have 
yielded barely one-tenth of Mr. Lloyd George’s carefully 
revised estimate of what their yield would be in that 
period. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer is so com- 
pletely at sea with regard to the first two years of his tax, 
very little value can be attached to his vague guesses as to 
what the future yield may be. In our view these figures 
alone are sufficient to condemn the new system of taxation, 
for unless a tax yields a substantial revenue it ought not 
to be imposed upon the country. This was one of the 
principles laid down by Mr. Gladstone and endorsed by 
his successors until the advent of Mr. Lloyd George. The 
principle is a very simple one—that every tax involves 
expense to collect and worry to the taxpayer, and thiere- 
fore no tax ought to be imposed unless it yields a sub- 
stantial revenue. 

When, however, we pass to examine the actual cost of 
collecting the Lloyd-Georgian land taxes, the case against 
them becomes overwhelming. Down to March 31st, 1912, 
the stated cost of the valuation for these taxes and of their 
collection amounted to £680,000, but this figure apparently 
does not include stationery or legal expenses. That both 
these were heavy items may be assumed from the report 
of the Inland Revenue Department, which states that 
down to March 3lst, 1912, no fewer than 10,875,000 
forms were issued to owners of property. As to legal 
expenses, the public has been able to see what a large 
number of cases have been brought into the Law Courts. 
We may therefore safely say that to collect the £60,273 
above-mentioned cost the country up to the date in question 
at least £700,000. This figure, however, is merely the cost 
which has to be met out of the public Exchequer. Inaddition 
an enormous burden has been thrown upon private persons 
for legal expenses and for expenses of surveyors, quite 
apart from the individual worry involved. Necessarily it 
is difficult, and indeed impossible, to obtain a precise 
estimate of what this cost amounts to, but one illuminating 
figure is available. In answer to a question in the House 
of Commons in October last, it was stated that up to 
September 30th, 1912, 403,527 valuations had been made 
for Increment Duty “on occasion,” i.¢e., in cases where 
land was being sold, or passing by death, or leased for 
more than fourteen years. Mr. Edmund Royds, M.P., 
in a pamphlet published by the Land Union, states that 
on every one of these occasions a minimum lawyer's fee of 
one guinea was chargeable in order that the valuations 
might be stamped as free from duty or liable to duty, a8 
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he case might be. In many cases further legal expenses 
had to be incurred owing to special difficulties arising, and 
in not a few cases surveyors’ fees were also charged. We 
shall therefore be on the safe side in saying that as regards 
these valuations alone a charge of £430,000 was imposed 
upon the taxpayer. Yet the extraordinary fact emerges 
that only on 955 of these occasions was any claim made for 
Increment Value Duty, and only in 798 cuses was a claim 
substantiated. In other words, in order to levy a tax on 
798 occasions the taxpayer is worried on 403,000 occasions. 
The actual yield of the Increment Value Duty up 
to September 30th has not been stated, but we 
may infer from the figure above given that it did not 
exceed £10,000. That is to say, taxpayers are fined 
£430,000 to prove that they are only liable to a tax 
ef £10,000. A more grotesque system of taxation it is 
hard to conceive. 

Two defences are put forward for this waste of public 
money and cruel burden upon private individuals—first, 
that the valuation has been useful in increasing the 
yicld of the Death Duties, and secondly, that it will 
form the basis for a large new revenue in the future. 
Iet us take these points separately. As regards the 
first, the only possible answer to make is that the 
statement is absolutely, and we fear deliberately, un- 
true. Mr. Lloyd George himself provided the answer 
to the statement in his speech in the House of Commons 
on October 29th, 1909. He was then dealing with the 
question of the yield of the Death Duties, and he stated 
that “one of the very first things” that the Government 
did in the year 1909 was to reorganize the valuation depart- 
ment. The reference is to the valuation department at 
Somerset House, which had previously been concerned with 
checking valuations for death duties, but was inadequate 
for its purpose. It will be observed that according to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s own statement this department was 
reorganized before his favourite budget was introduced. 
He went on to say in the speech from which we are 
quoting: “This reorganization has made a difference in 
the Death Duties, and a very substantial portion of the 
£1,300,000 is attributed to the fact that we have got an 
efficient valuation department.” That is to say that 
in October 1909, before the Land Value Duties had 
been sanctioned by the House of Commons or any 
machinery for collecting them set up, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had got an “ efficient valuation department ” 
for dealing with Death Duties. Therefore to say that the 
increased yield of the Death Duties is due to the valuation 
set up for the Land Value Duties is false. 

We pass to the second defence, that the valuation will 
form the basis for a future revenue. To some extent we 
have already dealt with this by showing that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s estimates of the yield of his taxes up to the date 
at which figures are available was ten times as great as 
the sum actually yielded, and therefore his estimates for 
the future are not of any great value. But it is necessary 
to add that while the future estimated yield of the tax is 
extremely vague, we have fairly precise figures of the 
estimated cost of collection. The cost of valuation, 
according to the Estimates of the Revenue Department 
for the years 1911-12 and 1913-14, is as follows :— 


1910-11... ial ona oon +s. £480,000 
1911-12 ... wa si “mn 379,000 
1912-13... one ies on eee 531,000 
1913-14 ... in aia so i 630,000 

2,020,000 


These figures do not include large items which are charged 
to the Stationery Office and to the vote for Public Works 
and Buildings, which in 1913-14 are together estimated at 
an additional £35,000. Nor is the very large cost for 
maps included. Thus by the end of the current year the 
cost of collecting these taxes will amount to not less than 
£2,100,000, and in considering the yield of the taxes for 
future years we must debit against them a charge of not 
less than £65,000 a year for interest on this vast sum. 

Nor is there the least reason to anticipate that the cost 
of valuation will decline. The expensive staff already 
engaged must continue to be employed, for a fresh valua- 
tion is due in 1914 before the present valuation is even 
complete. A year hence we shall find the cost of collecting 
these land taxes little short of a million pounds a year for 
a yield which, as far as can be foreseen, will be less than 








£100,000. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is at this 
moment considering how to meet a considerable deficit, 
We suggest to him that one of the best methods of meet- 
ing a substantial portion of that deficit is by abolishing a 
group of taxes which are costing ten times as much to 
collect as the revenue they bring in, and in addition aro 
diminishing the resources of the taxpayers by imposing 
upon them a series of fines in the way of legal costs 
which bring no revenue to the State. 

We have purposely confined our criticism of these taxes 
to their financial aspect. With the cruel injustice which 
they have inflicted upon individuals and of the injury they 
have done to the community by checking the production 
of houses we shall probably have a later opportunity of 
dealing. 





WINDHAM’S TRAINING ACT. 
agp nna has of late often been made in our 


columns to Windham’s Training Act, an Act passed 
in 1806, which anticipated the policy of the National 
Service League and in effect provided, though in a 
thoroughly roundabout and English manner, for the train- 
ing in arms of the whole population of England. The 
Act, which did not apply to Scotland or Ireland, was never 
actually put in force, because it was very soon superseded 
by a new Militia Act. On the other hand, it was not 
actually repealed, and some of the clauses which deal with 
the office of Deputy Lieutenants remained in operation till 
the passing of the Statute Law Revision Act, the Act 
under which the Statute Book was cleared of many obsolete 
laws. Before we give a short account of Windham’s T'rain- 
ing Act, a word or two must be said as to the condition of 
things in 1806, though here we speak as persons having 
no expert knowledge, and therefore under correction— 
correction which we shall no doubt receive, if we are wrong, 
from our more learned readers. 

The Militia system, enforced by a great number of Acts, 
imposed an abstract obligation upon all non-exempted 
persons to serve in the Militia. As, however, the quotas 
for the various counties were not very large, there were 
a great many more persons eligible than could be 
taken to serve. The result was that who should join the 
colours and who not was decided by the taking of a 
ballot. So much for the Militia. Side by side with tho 
Militia system grew up the Volunteer system. The 
easiest, the quickest, the cheapest, and the most pleasant 
way of obtaining exemption from Militia service, or rativer 
from the risk of being chosen at the Militia ballot, was to 
join a Volunteer corps, for all Volunteers were exempt. It 
was found, however, that there were still a good many 
people who managed, as it were, to fall between the two 
stools. Windham’s Act, as we understand it, was intended 
to pick up these pieces and to give them a training in arms. 
It was as if at the present moment we were to note that a 
great many people escape any kind of military service for the 
State, and then, instead of declaring, as under Mr. Sandys’ 
Bill, that everyone must join the Territorials, we were 
to say that ifa man did not join the Navy, the Regular 
Army, the Special Reserve, or the Territorials, he must 
come into a new force, and we were accordingly to set up 
a system of training for national skulkers. 

The title and first paragraph of the preamble of Wind- 
ham’s Training Act run as follows :-— 

“An Act to enable His Majesty annually to train and exercise a 
Proportion of His Subjects in England, under certain Regulations, 
and more effectually to provide for the Defence of the Realm. 
(16th July, 1806.) 

“Whereas an Act was passed in the Forty-Third Year of tho 

Reign of His present Majesty, intituled,‘An Act to amend and 
render more effectual an Act, passed in the present Session of 
Parliament, intituled “An Act to enable His Majesty more 
effectually to provide for the Defence and Security of the Realm 
during the present War, and for indemnifying Persons who may 
suffer in their Property by such Measures as may be necessary for 
that Purpose”; and to enable His Majesty more effectually and 
speedily to exercise His ancient and undoubted Prerogative in 
requiring the Military Service of his liege Subjects in case of 
Invasion of the Realm.’” 
Here we may note, in support of what is stated in 
another article in to-day’s issue, the manner in which the 
Preamble dwells upon the “ undoubted right ” of the King 
to require military service of his liege subjects in case of 
invasion, i.e., the common-law duty of citizens to Jom im 
repelling the invader. 
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Windham’s Act is very long, and we cannot find 
space to set out here the whole machinery under 
which people who were not in the Militia or the Volun- 
teer Corps were to be got together and trained. We may, 
however, note one or two out of the sixty-two clauses. For 
example, Clause 20 exempts the people “called Quakers ” 
and the “people called Unitas Fratrum, or United 
Brethren ” (1.e., Moravian Brethren), from the payment of 
fines, provided they show certificates from two or more 
respectable householders of their own sects acknow- 
ledging the person claiming exemption “ to be one of their 
Persuasion.” This, we may note, is an anticipation of 
the clause which we have always held should be inserted 
in any Universal National Service Bill, ie., a clause to 
exempt any person who will make a declaration on oath 
before a Justice of the Peace that it is contrary to his con- 
scientious convictions to be trained in arms for the defence 
of his country. 

Another clause, Clause 37, is, of course, one which would 
be found at the beginning of any Act for universal training 
and universal service :— 

“Provided also, and be it further enacted That none of the 

Persons who shall be so drawn out by virtue of this Act, shall 
be compellable, on any Pretence whatsoever, to serve out of that 
Part of the United Kingdom called Great Britain, or in any other 
Case or Manner than is herein specified, or be kept embodied for a 
longer Period than One Month after the Enemy shall have been 
repelled or driven from the Coast, or after such Rebellion or 
Insurrection shall have been suppressed.” 
Next we may note the language used in the Act to describe 
the conditions under which the trained men are to be 
called out and embodied. This is a problem which has, 
we believe, already engaged the attention of the War Office 
in considering the conditions under which the National 
Reservists should be asked to come out for service. It is 
elear they must not be asked to make the sacrifice which 
they are willing to make till the last moment. That is, 
they must not be called out upon the mobilization of the 
Regular Army or even upon the embodiment of the 
Territorials, which would take place directly war was 
declared, but only in case of a great national danger, 
that is of real risk of invasion. In Windham’s Act the 
forma of words used for this problem is as follows: They 
are not to be called out or embodied “ unless in the case 
of actual invasion or the “Appearance of the Enemy 
upon the Coast.” It is interesting to note that in Clause 39 
it is stated that the Lord Lieutenant has not only to give 
public notice of “the Places of Assembly, within their 
respective Counties,” in case of “Invasion or the 
appearance of any Enemy in force upon the Coast,” 
but also “ proper general Signals for drawing out and 
assembling any Men . . . either by firing of Guns, or by 
Flags, Beacons, Rockets, or otherwise, as shall appear most 
expedient and best adapted to the Nature of the Country, 
and most effectual for the giving immediate Notice therein 
of any such Invasion or Appearance of an Enemy upon the 
Coast.” 

We wish we had space to quote from the Schedule 
the curious Rules and Regulations relating “ to Persons 
enrolled under an Act for the Defence of the Realm.” 
Though after embodiment the men would, as we 
gather, go under the Mutiny Act, the system of fines for 
non-attendance and the forfeitures of pay cannot be called 
harsh or unreasonable. Again, the punishments for 
misconduct, that is “for not behaving in an orderly 
manner or disobeying the lawful Commands of any Officer 
or Serjeant,” were distinctly mild and were directly 
enforceable by a Justice of the Peace or a Deputy- 
Lieutenant. No person was to be kept in custody for 
any night previous to being taken before the Magistrate. 
All fines were to be levied by distress under the Act, and 
if no distress could be levied the term of imprisonment 
for non-payment of a five-shilling fine was only to be two 
days and a term “not exceeding five days for any fine 
not exceeding twenty shillings ”"—*in addition to any 
adjudged imprisonment.” The fines on seryeants or 
constables for exempting men for bribes were severe. The 
last words of the Schedule are as follows :-— 

“Deputy-Lieutenants may, with approbation of Lieutenant and 
His Majesty, establish Rewards for Skill in firing at a ‘Target with 
Ball, under any Regulation to be approved of by General Officer 
of the District and Lieutenant, to be defrayed out of Fines.” 

No doubt Windham’s Act was a very clumsy piece of 
military machinery, and no doubt its elauses are not easily 











to be understood by those who do not realize the actual 
military configuration of the country in 1806. At the 
same time it is obviously quite fair to describe the Act 
as one for nationa? training and service. In other words 
it is no exaggeration to say that we once had a National 
Service Act on the statute book, and further that this 
statute admittedly was not a new departure, but only an 
Act for regulating and putting in force “the ancient and 
undoubted prerogative” of the Sovereign power of the State 
under the common law to require military service from all 
men in case of the invasion of the realm. As we have said 
again and again in these columns, National Service ig 
already the law of the land, only unfortunately we have 
neglected to make provision for training men to fulfil 
their obligations. We have forgotten, in effect, that whereas 
in the old days all that a man wanted to make him a soldier 
was a sword, a bow, or a pike, he now requires training as 
well as strong legs and arms. 








LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
F, oblivious of Royal Commissions and of existing facts 
and records, we were to set; out to imagine an ideal 
University of London, where and what would it be? A 
graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, no doubt, would find some 
difficulty in shaping his ideas on lines different from the insti. 
tutions which have sprung up on the banks of the Isis and the 
Cam. Perhaps, in some respects, the ideals uppermost in his 
mind would not be wholly suitable for the needs of a metropolis, 
as distinguished from a seat of academic learning; but in 
other respects, particularly those of externals such as situation 
and buildings, he would probably apply standards which could 
not be bettered. Let us then, without asserting that his 
choice is necessarily the best, imagine him contemplating 
from a convenient standpoint the buildings and the situation 
of a London University of his own design and choosing. At the 
back of his head, governing every idea and every application of 
ideas, is the word “central”: he begins, then, with a central 
position. Here, of course, he will be met with a dozen 
admirably argued propositions as to what is properly a centre. 
He accepts and admits provisionally all such arguments, but 
without hesitation chooses as his own central position the 
blocks of buildings which lie between the British Museum 
and Oxford Street, where he watches a stream of north and 
south traflic down Southampton Row and Kingsway, and a 
stream of east and west traffic on the greatest of London 
highways, which passes almost as the crow flies from the City 
to Shepherd’s Bush. These buildings, mean and fine, he 
demolishes at a blow, and instead contemplates a group of 
grey and weather-worn courts and quadrangles, quiet and 
austere beyond the roar of the crossing highways, cloistered 
from the noise of the profane, communicating with and 
linked with the life and the commerce of the working 
world without. Level grass spreads round the fountains in 
the courtyards; here a group of noble planes and sycamores 
breaks the ordered lines and cross-lines of brick and stone; 
there, under a wide archway, heavy oak gates shut in and 
guard the quiet of great quadrangles open to the sky. The 
gates open, and to and from chapels and theatres and lecture- 
rooms pass and repass young men and women, of different 
classes, of different means, with different aims and purposes, 
united in a common life with common traditions and common 
ideals. Beyond the gates to the north lies the Museum, 
greatest of all the treasure houses; to the south lies the river, 
and all that the river sums up for Cambridge and for Oxford. 
Beyond the Museum, and beyond the mouth of the river, lie 
the open ways of the world. 

Well, there are no University buildings between the British 
Museum and New Oxford Street, and perhaps there are never 
likely to be. But the sketch of the foregoing paragraph, 
perhaps, suggests something of the possibilities of the new, 
transformed London University present to the minds of the 
Commissioners who issued their final report on Monday. It 
was four years ago, on February 24th, 1909, that a Royal 
Commission on University Education in London was appointed, 
and if the Blue-book containing their final report is more than 
usually voluminous, the terms of reference of the Commission 
were more than usually wide. Analysed, the Commissioners 
find that the two fundamental questions on which they were 
asked to report are, first, How does the present organization 
of the University of London work? and What provision 
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ought to be made in London for University teaching and 
research? The answer of the Commission as regards the 
first is, shortly, that the whole organization of the University 
is fundamentally defective. The chief defects are apparent 
in the relations between the internal and external sides of the 
University, and in the lack of co-ordination between the 
large number of different institutions, with different aims 
and ideals, connected with it. These defects go deeper than 
mere questions of machinery of government. They are due 
in the first place to an incompatibility of ideals. The 
functions of the University have been regarded throughout 
from two standpoints. One is the academic or internal stand- 
point, which regards training in a University under University 
teachers as by far the most important factor in University 
education. The other is the external standpoint, from which 
the University is regarded as a degree-conferring institution, 
and which attaches the chief importance to a system of 
examination based upon a syllabus, the examination forming 
the sole test as to whether the candidate is fitted to receive 
the University degree. It is this claim from the external side 
which the Commissioners regard as forming the real cause of 
the defective working of the University. The aim, therefore, 
which they put before the University for the future is the 
correlation of internal and external interests on a new basis, and 
here they come first to a definition of what, in their view, should 
be the essentials of a University existing in a great centre of 
population. In the first place, the students must work in 
close contact with their fellow-students and with their 
teachers. In the second place, University work ought to 
differ in its character and in its aim from the work of a 
secondary or a professional school. In the third place, under- 
graduate work must be closely connected with postgraduate 
work. Throughout there must be an interdependence of teacher 
and tanght. The ideal for a University is that the student 
should gain strength and should be inspired to a breadth of 
outlook from the influence of the older men about him, and 
that the older men should be stimulated by association with 
the younger, fresher minds continually adding their new 
energy to the life of the University as a whole. With that 
idea! set before teacher and student, the granting and receiving 
of degrees become merely acharacteristic of a University career, 
not the be-all and end-all of University existence. At this 
point, the question of the conferring of degrees, the Commis- 
sioners are brought, naturally enough, to the consideration of 
astandard of work, and so to the inclusion or exclusion of 
institutions allied to or connected with the work of the 
University to-day. They examine the claims of these institu- 
tions, and make their own recommendations. These cannot, 
of course, be examined here in detail, but it will be noted with 
interest that though the Report provides for Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Technology, Economics, Medicine, and Theology, 
Faculties of Laws and of Music are at present excluded. 
This does not mean that the Commissioners consider the 
study of law and of music outside the range of University 
education, but merely that, as a fact, they find that there 
does not exist to-day, in connexion with the University, a 
body of teachers in either Faculty of Laws or Music to 
which a proper status has as yet been assigned. To call into 
existence such a properly qualified body of teachers is mainly 
a matter of money, and the obtaining of the necessary money 
is, of course, a question of time. Asan example of the breadth 
of view characterizing the Commissioners’ Report, it will be 
noticed that a special recommendation is made for the con- 
stitution of King’s College for Women as the University 
Department for the teaching of home economics and household 
and social science. That is excellent and a signal triumph for 
the band of able women and men who, during the last five 
years, have been working to give the status of University 
recognition to the study of domestic science. Speaking 
generally, the scope of the aims of a University situated in 
a great centre of population could hardly be better emphasized 
than in this portion of the report. 

We come lastly to a recommendation which, regarded from 
certain points of view, deserves to come first. That is the 
formation of a “University quarter.” The Commissioners 
realize that London cannot be made into a University 
town like Oxford or Cambridge, where the University 
dominates the town; but they point out that it would be 
quite possible to create a University quarter in London 
2 which the University life and interests could grow 








and develop. But the creation of a University quarter 
means, of course, a building. Without a building you 
cannot get the central idea, the nucleus which accumulates 
by itself an atmosphere alike of traditions from the past and 
of purpose for the future. There must be a building, an 
enclosed space, a gate—in a word, a home for any University 
which is to live and to grow. Ifa University cannot flourish 
without an inward and spiritual life, no more can it take its 
stand in the work of a great centre of population without an 
outward and visible sign of its existence. The sign of its 
existence must be a building, and a building worthy of the 
life and work it is to foster. But with the idea of a build- 
ing you come inevitably to the choice of a site, and there, 
for the present, the question must be left. In London, as we 
see it to-day, perhaps less than half developed, with build- 
ing after building marked to come down in its gradual 
process of growth and strengthening and cleansing—which 
is a process of the existence of cities in which men live, just 
as itis a process of the human body—there are sites almost 
without number fitted for new and noble buildings. There ia 
Kensington, already a centre of museums; there is the 
centre marked by the British Museum itself; there is the 
southern bank of the Thames waiting to be purged from its 
smoke and slime. But the choice of a site for the central 
building of a University is too wide a question for a paragraph. 
It is a question which will solve itself in time, and the 
solution, when it comes, will be the beginning of the new life 
of the University. 





SPRING IN THE OXFORD COUNTRY. 


HERE are certain hours of the day even in term time 
when Oxford streets look strangely dead-alive, and in 
vacation more than the wonted quiet falls uponthem. This 
pleasant peace is to be enjoyed only in the colder half of the 
year, for with April comes the first trickle of that stream of 
visitors that, till summer ends and the last Honours School is 
over, and the travelling don and his family have begun te 
return, pours in growing volume through street and garden 
and into many achapel and hall. But in the Easter vacation 
the time of migration is not yet: the gravel is still being 
turned and rolled in garden walks, and we may take in the 
pleasant sights and sounds of spring with no worse inter- 
ruption than the occasional sound of church bells, or the 
Salvation Army, or the town band provided by an enterprising 
Council. On Sunday, indeed, the bells are too insistent on all 
sides, and even if the sunshine were not calling us to the hill- 
side we should be glad to get out on the south-western heights 
and be at large. It is not so easy to escape there nowadays. 
Thirty-five years ago the cheerful green fields met the walker 
as soon as he crossed Folly Bridge, but now the acres of small 
streets in Grandpont (a good old name for a dreary suburb) 
blodk the view until Jacob's Ladder, the bridge over reservoir 
and railway, once threatened but happily saved, brings one 
down among the low green meadows and divided waters that 
part Oxford from South Hinksey, and the rising ground to 
westward. The shy willows on either side “the causeway 
chill” are not yet in leaf, though the weeping willow by 
Magdalen bridge was glimmering into green some weeks ago, 
but away in the village beyond us pear and plum tree are 
blossoming and the spring scents are coming on. 
“In the two Hinkseys nothing keeps the same,” 
wrote the poet. It is true that in Ferry Hinksey, a mile or so 
northward, the old inn of grey stone, with its walnut tree, bas 
long ago given way to the red brick house on a higher and 
no doubt a healthier site, and a hideous red cottage has been 
suffered to lift its slaty head by the side of the quaint church 
tower; but, to set against this horror, within the last twelve 
months the morass called Ruskin's Road, the scene in the 
‘seventies of much labour, more zealous than effective, has been 
converted into solid and serviceable metal, and the villagers 
bless the genial efforts of the Professor who united landlords 
and farmers to achieve this triumph. His house crowning the 
slope above, beside the parklike pasture that has long borne 
the name of “ Arnold's field” (after Thomas Arnold), was by a 
happy chance planned and built by the son of Matthew Arnold's 
friend, immortalized in “ Thyrsis.” Hard by on the ridge the 
stone-built water chamber still stands unchanged, where the 
springs collect to supply Oxford city at Carfax conduit. But 
our path to-day lay through the other Hinksey, and this has 
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suffered little change; the slippery path which leads over the 
steep plongh-land is as muddy as ever, but we struggle on 
to the grassy height above the “happy valley,” and down to 
Childsworth Farm. How well the present writer remembers 
as a freshman the sudden surprise of the grey farm and its 
spacious yard, and the guardian elm tree in front, a broken 
ruin that never seems to alter. His companion of those days, 
a shy freshman then like himself, is now an exalted official in 
Whitehall, who has learnt to harden his heart against all 
petitioners; but the Oxford world happily is always young, 
and to-day he has again beside him a young companion, one 
of Cecil Rhodes’s Scholars. The very name is a reminder 
how Oxford has changed since the days when Jowett 
was Master. There were indeed Colonials then, among them 
a grandson of Edward Irving, and a Tasmanian who has since 
been Premier in his colony, but no one had then conceived 
the thought of uniting the Empire and making peace among 
the nations by means of a common life in Oxford. It was a 
fine thought, and it may be that among the forces that make 
for the world’s peace the Rhodes Scholars and the “ Round 
Table” (an enterprise of younger Oxford too) are not the least 
important. 

Standing there in the hollow by the farm, our backs to 
Oxford, we looked westward over the spacious hillside where 
the poet in old days saw the riders descend— 

“From hunting with the Berkshire hounds they come.” 

In front of us against the skyline is the immemorial oaks 
which looks so like an elm and stands so conspicuous on the 
ridge that it has long since won the name of “ the signal elm,” 
though neither it nor any other can fulfil all the conditions. 
To press the identity too hard is idle; like the faces in Lamb's 
“Dream Children,” the signal tree of the poem is a floating 
fancy, half-real, half-ideal; but this oak that dominates the 
long-sloping lawn of dazzling green must always be a memor- 
able tree. For at this point the magic of the hillside begins— 
there is a wildness in the scattered beds of rushes and clumps 
of brilliant gorse and the scattered primeval thorn trees, and 
here glimpses of the woodland on the further hill come full in 
sight and add a richness to the view. What joy it was in 
those careless days of the late ’seventies to lie in the sunshine 
on the slope and snuff the scent of the gorse and hear our 
prophets talk—the eloquent Highlander who spouted to us 
Carlyle and Swinburne with equal fluency, or our poet critic 
who stammered such happy epigrams! They, too, have gone 
to “fresh woods and pastures new,” to inspire a modern 
University and give loving tendance to an ancient cathedral. 
That was in the ‘seventies; in the ‘eighties and later it 
was the writer’s good fortune to walk the same fields 
with another companion, alas! no longer within reach. 
For many summers that gifted man of letters, Mowbray 
Morris, spent a large part of the Long in Oxford and, on the 
days when it was possible to escape from books and papers 
and other cares, it was his delight to ramble on this “ classic 
ground” of which he once wrote so happily in his own magazine 
(Macmillan’s, like him, alas! now gone tothe majority). What 
a good talker he was, and how he loved the country, so long as 
he had the strength to walk freely on the hillside! He enjoyed 
every yard of it, and, walking leisurely, he would pour out 
the wealth of his reading and reminiscence, in which Oxford 
in the ’sixties mingled with talk of Walter Scott and Matthew 
Arnold, Boswell and Macaulay, the Border ballads and the 
Buccaneers, varied by sudden Tory outbursts against the new 
things in Oxford and the world. 

In those intermediate days this spreading lawn was for a 
while profaned by golfers and putting-greens, but happily it 
has now relapsed again into wildness; only, as you climb 
beyond it and emerge on the open mountain-top of Foxcombe 
and Boar’s Hill, you become aware of a mighty change. 
Where thirty years ago was a bare wind-swept ridge, with 
Henn Wood at one end and the spinney called Tommy’s Heath 
midway along the sandy top and only a few scattered farms 
and cottages giving sign of human life, so that you had 
a clear view of all the world and the kingdoms of it, 
there is now a spreading town, though happily scattered 
among plots of pleasant garden. Thanks to the judicious 
care of those who have built at the north end of the ridge, 
Powder Hill Copse shelters anemones and bluebells and 
is wild woodland still, but at the south end of the ridge, where 
once the view lay free and open, east and west and south, it is 
now sadly narrowed. When first, some twenty-five years ago, 


houses began to rise on this ridge above the Fox Inn, the way. 
farer was allowed to range freely over the enclosed Lillside 
but autres temps, autres meeurs, and castle walls now close the 
outlook westward, as uncompromising as the vineyard walls of 
Italy. Yet glimpses are to be had from time to time of the 
glorious view to the west. Northwards the eye ranges beyond 
Wootton and Cumnor towards Besselsleigh, Appleton, ana 
Fyfield, the forest land that Scott describes in Kenilworth 
and southwards in the further distance stretches the long blue 
line of the Berkshire downs from Llsley to the White Horse 
and beyond, dimly blue to-day in the east-wind haze; still, in 
spite of all these scattered roofs, offering, through the gaps 
in wall and hedgerow, an incomparable view. We struck the 
sandy road that runs north and south and were lost fora 
while between wall and fence, but happily at one point the 
high enclosing barrier subsides and over a gate we had a clear 
view to Oxford, with a haze of gold over Tom Tower and 
Christ Church Hall, against a lurid background of stormy 
sky, while Magdalen Tower rose lonely and proud in the 
far east of the city. The view was never more superbly 
beautiful. 
“ Lovely all times she lies, lovely to-night.” 

No one that sees this sight can fail to feel the spell cast 
upon him, not only by “the last enchantments of the Middle 
Age,” but by those times of stir and growth which, though 
they broke down the Abbey of Osney, gave us in recompense 
the splendours of Magdalen Tower and Christ Church Hall. 
Only a few days since in the Chapel of Merton, the cradle of 
collegiate life, we were keeping fresh the memory of Sir 
Thomas Bodley, whose noble gift was one sign of the open 
and generous hearts in the days of the Revival. To-day a 
new age has come upon us, with new demands and a new 
spirit. Ruskin College lifts its head beside older founda- 
tions, and Oxford in the Long welcomes scores of students 
from workshop and factory to share her immemorial treasures, 
for though she has at intervals had long years of slumber, she 
has still the secret of perpetual youth. But if she is to fulfil 
her new task new Bodleys must come, gift in hand, to enlarge 
her borders and build her fresh palaces of learning. Such are 
the thoughts that rise in the mind as one reflects on the 
history of over thirty years in the city that lies there, 
unchanged through many changes, in the golden sunlight. 

As we left the main track and crossed the fields again to 
South Hinksey we struck by chance a hidden grassy valley, 
unknown to Oxford walkers, for the beauties of this hillside 
are inexhaustible. Sprinkled as it is with houses big and 
little, where poets and professors, pioneers in psychology and 
archaeology, live the Oxford life in a diviner air, the ridge has 
something still of the undying charm of the neighbouring 
city mingled with the glory of the hills. Like the city, it has 
suffered many things and has prevailed. Even now there are 
spots on it from which you may see Oxford, as it were new- 
born, the ancient towers and spires rising in all their beauty 
from out a frame of woodland, the far-stretching suburbs for 
the moment hidden and forgotten. Itis like the spiritual city 
of our dreams, a possession for ever. 





THE HONOUR OF A SCOUT. 


ERHAPS the reader may have noticed in walking through 

a village or a town certain boys with a small brass 
fleur-de-lys in their buttonholes. It may be a_ baker's 
boy going his rounds, an older scholar of the school, or 
perhaps a boy black from head to foot leading a coal cart. 
The badge means that those who wear it are Boy Scouts. 
Will you stop for a minute to consider what this means? 
I am not going to tell you what numbers are now on 
the roll throughout the country and in the Empire, or how 
many distinguished people have signified their approval of 
the movement. I want if I can to show you how the boy 
himself is affected, for affected he is, and strangely, 
after he has followed the training for a while. The 
greatest thing that can happen to anyone is to be given 
an ideal. It is this that makes the Scout different from 
what he was before. This ideal that he carries with him 
into daily life is his honour. The early training of 
the Scout when he joins the troop all tends in this 
direction, and he learns that this possession gives him 
an importance that is new to him; he is the guardian of a 








precious thing, something he must keep untarnished for 
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the sake of the brotherhood to which he now belongs. 
This feeling is uppermost in the simple but expressive 
little ceremony of enrolment. Is not an initiation carried 
out as soon as the boy joins a troop and before he can 
realize what the life is that he is entering upon? It is not 
till after he has been admitted to membership for some little 
while and has seen the Scout Law being put into practice 
that the enrolment takes place. Then the Tenderfoot, 
perhaps wearing his uniform for the first time, stands before 
the assembled troop and faces the Scoutmaster, who asks him, 
“Do you know what your honour is?” and the answer comes 
pack, “ Yes, it means that I can be trusted to be truthful and 
honest.” He then, in answer to further questions, promises on 
his honour to do his best “ To be loyal to God and the King, 
to do good turns to other people, to keep the Scout Law.” 
Then he is told that he is trusted to do these things, and that 
«“ You are now one of the great brotherhood of Scouts.” At 
the end of this plain but dignified performance comes the 
Scontmaster’s opportunity; he can then point out the special 
relationship that exists between the Scouts and himself, and 
the right, not the favour, of his friendship which is theirs. 

Now just consider for a moment the position of a working 
boy in a village before he becomes a Scout. He has left 
school and has the dignity of having “ gone to work.” He is 
therefore cut off from the society of small boys. But neither 
has he attained to the companionship of young men. He has 
the natural irresponsibility and spirit of his age, and is looked 
at askance by sedate grown people. What is done for him in 
the way of evening or Sunday school has something external 
about it, something planned for his benefit without his being 
consulted. In these circumstances the boy is not likely to 
feel that he is of much account, or that his actions matter 
so long as he does not run up against authority too often. At 
the same time his wandering thoughts and expanding senses 
have no fixed idea to give them direction and support. 

Now consider what happens when the boy has joined the 
fraternity. He learns insensibly that he is not in an in- 
between stage, neither child nor man, but he is a member 
of a large and organized body with its code of laws, its 
customs, and its ideals. A right and proper pride appears 
he is a Scout, and as such benefits by the high esteem in 
which Scouts are held by the world in general. At the same 
time he is prondly conscious that on him is laid the duty of 
maintaining the good name of his order. It is no longer a 
matter of indifference what he does or what he thinks; he has 
now the great end in view of being a good Scout, and to 
achieve this he must live by his law. 

Now of course it is not unreasonable for people to say 
“This is the theory, but what is the practice ?” Failures there 
are and half-successes, but the astonishing thing is how many 
receive the impress and show the change wrought by the 
possession of an ideal in daily life. It is difficult to give 
instances which show that an impression has been made, but 
one who is in close touch with the boys of a troop like the 
Scoutmaster can tell the growth by many little signs, and 
especially by the bearing of a Scout towards him. 

I have dwelt here more upon the effect upon character 
than on the educational side; this, too, is of course im- 
portant, and especially when the desire to learn is awakened, 
A good way to teach boys how to learn is to institute a com- 
petition for the best answers to questions which are given out 
weekly. By this means the anxious competitor is induced to 
search for knowledge. Such questions, too, are the means of 
testing how far the true spirit of the Scout has been absorbed, 

In a small troop the Scouts were asked to give examples of 
the difference between ordinary boys and Scouts who have been 
trained by their law. Here are the answers of a village boy of 
nearly seventeen :— 

“A Scout seeing anyone in trouble promptly helps them, but 
the average boy says, ‘ Let them help themselves.’” 

“A Scout when he picks up money or other things, tries to find 
the owner. Ordinary boy says, ‘Findings is keepings.’” 


- A Scout sent on an errand does so quickly. Ordinary boy 
oiters.” 

“A Scout if put to do a job of work; he takes pains in it. An 
ordina ty boy would have his mind on his pleasures.” 

‘A Scout is asked by his mother to keep quiet when she is not 
well; he does so. Ordinary boy takes no notice.” 

“A Scout’s father says to him, ‘My boy, attend to business ; be 
oune ; he takes care to doso. Ordinary boy says, ‘ Father is 
ldge ty.” 
“A Scout seeing a lady or young children afraid to pass a cow 





or any other animal, escorts them by, and sets an example of 
bravery. Ordinary boy laughs at them.” 

“A Scout if asked to drink spirits or beer refuses. Ordinary 
boy generally seems to think it manly.” 

“A Scout is seen at church or chapel on Sunday. Ordinary boy 
takes a stroll for pleasure.” 

“A Scout, seeing a poor man or woman carrying a heavy parcel, 
would take it from them. Ordinary boy would take no notice. ” 

“A Scout seeing a poor horse hauling a load up a hill would 
push behind. Ordinary boy would hang on, adding to the burden.” 

“ A Scout, as he grows to be a man, is one in reality by constant 
practice and putting down self for the good of others. Ordinary 
boy, by giving way to temptation, gets worse and worse.” 

Another Scout in his answers to the same questions takes a 
more personal line and inquires: “I suppose you had to 
whistle and smile when you was ill and in pain. I have done 
so myself when I knock my finger or work don’t go right. I 
whistle and smile and I soon get over my troubles, but if 
I was not a Scout I don’t know what I should do.” The 
same boy, who is a collier, also says, “ Before I was a Scout 
I did not know anything about it. But being a Scout it 
makes your life very happy.” 

People may perhaps wonder if these answers which I have 
quoted and the doing good turns do not have a tendency te 
make boys self-conscious, and whether the setting up of this 
bogey of “ Ordinary Boy” might not lead to priggishness. I 
have not found this so, and I think for this reason. In the 
training the attention is constantly directed to the necessity 
of being a good Scout, nct merely for your personal gain, but 
for the upholding of the honour of the whole body—this I 
take to be the antiseptic. 

Is the cause worthy of encouragement, and, if so, what 
is now wanted to advance it? One thing only—those who 
will lead. The boys are all there ready. In many a country 
village you see them unconsciously waiting for the leader to 
come. Consider what you do by undertaking the work: you 
can help to give to the coming generation, at the very time 
when it most needs it, the ideals of honour and duty, and so 
of happiness in their daily lives. 

ScOUTMASTER, 
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PORTUGUESE SLAVERY. 

{To tae Eprron or tus “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—I have just returned from abroad and take the firat 
opportunity of replying to the letter of Sr. d’Andrade in 
your issue of April 5th. Since my firm in 1908 ceased to pur- 
chase San Thomé cocoa as a result of personal investigations 
in Portugal and Africa, I have constantly been attacked in 
the Lisbon press as the enemy of Portugal, and have been 
charged with every dishonest motive, including a desire to 
wreck the financial position of the planters, so that in the 
end the English might make a cheap purchase of the ruined 
estates. The letter addressed by Sr. d’Andrade to me was 
a repetition of such personal insults, and thus in my opinion 
unworthy of reply. It is in answer to an article published 
by Mr. Morel and myself in the Nineteenth Century in 
October 1912, and composed of statements of which this is a 
fair sample :— 

“T cannot possibly believe that you can in good faith say that 

slavery exists to-day in the Hinterland of Angola as it did during 
the fifteenth century. Such an assertion can only have one 
answer, and that is that it is false.” 
As comment on the above I refer your readers to a statement 
made in the Lisbon Seculo by the Governor of Mossamedes 
(Angola) in March 1912, that he had seen “ hundreds of natives 
with their arms cut off and fingers covered with scars, the 
result of tortures inflicted on the (sugar) plantations”; he 
further stated that he found it almost impossible to find a 
free man in the town to serve in his own household ;—also toa 
letter received by me from an inland (Angola) station dated 
January 23rd, 1913 :— 

“Ttis only now thatall that has been said and done has produced 
any tangible effect here in the interior. ... All the plantation 
owners were summoned, and they and the slaves were told that 
the latter were free and at liberty to go where they pleased, They 
all went, but some settled in villages near by, and some, we hear, 
are working again for day wages. Then the native slave-holders 
were made to release all their slaves, and all over the district the 
slaves are waking up to the fact that their bondage is ended. 
Some few do not care to leave their old masters, but very few. 
There is a great deal of growling and complaint, and one lot of 
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native slaveholders raised a sum of money and engaged a well- 
educated half-breed as their advocate to protest against the 
measure. The advocate, however, was promptly arrested and 
lodged in gaol, and the protesters are beginning to feel that the 
oa means business, and that they must make the best 
of it.” 
I heartily welcome this first news of the good intentions of 
the present Governor, and shall be glad to know that this 
freedom is to be extended to the slave population throughout 
Angola. 

With regard to the pamphlet “Alma Negra,” in 1911 I 
received the following letter :— 

Lisbon: July 13th, 1911. 


“TI have been curador of the servigaes in Principe for five years, 
and for this reason have a special knowledge of the way in which 
labour is carried on in that colony, and I have a complete report 
fall of facts and information of all I saw and observed there, 
which would be very useful in your campaign on behalf of the 
sixty thousand blacks in that province. You and your colleagues 
have spent much money for a useful and advantageous solution 
of the servicaes question of San Thomé and Principe. I can let 
you have my report for £200. It is not dear, as it would be much 
more useful to you than all the reports issued hitherto. I saw 
and observed unsuspectedly, and for this reason I saw and 
observed things as they are and not under a false appearance as 
they were represented when you and Mr. Burtt were in that 
colony. 

As a guarantee of the sincerity and honesty of this matter I 
would refer you to the articles published by me in O Poiva of 
Lisbon, in the numbers issued since 29th May last to 15th June, 
also to the exercise of the office mentioned above, as well as any 
information you may wish to obtain. I wait your reply within 
fifteen days from this date. 

The affair is advantageous to you and your colleagues in the 
eampaign on behalf of the servicaes. I quote £200 because I offer 
you the sale of my report, duly authenticated by myself. 

Iam Portuguese, and this act of mine does not mean that I am 
selling the secrets of my country. No. What I want is a correct 
state of things as regards the servicaes, and this will only come 
about by your campaign. 

(Signed) J. Parva pz Carvatuo. 


I wrote to Sr. Carvalho (July 21st) saying I could make no 
payment except the cost of publication, and asked him to 
confer with Sr. da Silva, of Oporto. I wrote on the same 
date to Sr. A. da Silva, the Secretary of the Portuguese 
Anti-Slavery Society (not, I believe, now in existence) :— 

“T have received the enclosed letter from J. Paiva de Carvalho, 
Lisbon, and have replied as attached. I think if the man is 
honourable he will prefer to publish the report in Portugal rather 
than receive money from me for its English value. I do not think 
I should be justified in paying for such information—it would 
eertainly appear as if I had some personal interest in issuing the 
report.” 

Sr. Carvalho replied July 29th, 1911:— 

“I duly received your letter. Not knowing the English 
Janguage, I was ignorant of the contents, so thought I had better 
apply to Mr. Alfredo da Silva, of Oporto. This I did, but up to 
now that gentleman has not replied to my letter. Therefore I am 
sending you my work. Kindly do what you think best with it. 
If you think it is worth paying for, kindly write me up to 
10th August, on which day I leave Lisbon. If you think other- 
wise, my work is at your disposal just the same. 

I do not think Ican give you better proof of my loyalty and 
confidence.” 

Sr. da Silva met Sr. Carvalho, and they agreed to the publica- 
tion of the pamphlet in Portugal at a cost to me of £6 (not 
yet paid). 

A copy of the above Portuguese publication was sent by me 
this year to the London Anti-Slavery Society, with the full 
story of its origin. It is now stated that Sr. Carvalho has 
repudiated the authorship—I do not know on what authority, 
as he has never written to me. The document bears on its 
face the evidence of truth, and therefore I do not regret that 
it has been published in Portugal and in England.—Yours 
truly, 

Witiram A, Capgury. 

[We hold that Mr. William Cadbury’s account of his 
dealings with the pampblet and its writer show him to have 
acted with good sense and good faith. We cannot publish 
any more correspondence on this question.—Ep. Spectator. | 





{To tue Epiror or tHe “Srecraror.”’)} 
Srr,—We have received from a correspondent in Lisbon u 
copy of a Lisbon newspaper of 10th inst. with a report of 
certain Parliamentary proceedings, of which the enclosed is a 
translated epitome. I think you will agree with us in thinking 





it important. The reference to San Thomé in the last 
paragraph should be noted.—I am, Sir, &c., 
TRAVERS Buxton, 





“SERVICAES IN MOSSAMEDES. 


The Governor-General of Angola had raised the question of 
making known to the servigaes of Mossamedes that they were at 
liberty to work where and how they pleased, if only they did not 
become vagabonds. 

Senhor Bernardino Roque asked the Colonial Minister if he 
supported the Governor-General in this, and he received a very 
definite affirmative. 

Senhor Roque said he expected that reply, and then went on to 
try and show that such a procedure would ruin commerce and 
agriculture in the Province; it is a small thing to say that the 
servigaes could go and work where and how they wished, but the 
result would be that they would leave their houses and thcir old 
masters who had a capital of more than 2,000 contos at stake, 
and they would not be able to get other servigaes, for the Governor 
would not be able to supply them. 

The Colonial Minister denied that there was any danger like 
that suggested. 

Senhor Rogue then insisted that what he had said would 
happen, and added that if the doctrine of the Governor-General 
of Angola was acceptable, it ought to become general in all the 
Province, and not only be applied to Mossamedes. It ought to bo 
applied to S. Thomé also, forexample,...and then it would be seen 
that not one servical would stay on the cocoa plantations,”— 
Diario de Noticias, April 10th, 1913. 

[These pathetic complaints of what happens if the allega- 
tion that the slaves are really free men is acted upon should 
interest our Foreign Office. It will be remembered that in 
the last White Paper it was stoutly asserted that thosv 
whom we call slaves, z.e., the servicaes of 8. Thomé, are free, 
if indentured, workers !—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE MARCONI CASE. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—The acutest symptom of the mischief underlying the 
Marconi scandal seems to have hitherto escaped notice. It is 
not that Ministers have been guilty of want of delicacy; that 
is not so unusual in a democracy. It is not that libellous 
charges have been made; in that case the injured have their 
remedy. Had Ministers been guilty of actual corruption it 
would not have been so serious; in that case the country would 
have itsremedy. The evil is both deeper and more diffused. It 
is that the country has come to think so lightly of the honour 
of its public men that it lends a ready ear to the accusations, 
innuendoes, and hints that have been in the air forso long. It 
seems to feel that they are the stamp of men of whom such 
things are to be expected. Surely it would be easy, even now 
that payment of members has tarnished so many scutcheons, 
to form in imagination a Cabinet of living politicians in regard 
to whom such charges would recoil with ridicule upon the 
heads of their framers. This has been so in the past: that it 
should be so no longer is, I submit, far more deplorable than 
any isolated case of corruption would be, however gross.—l 
am, Sir, &c., F. C. Even. 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
17 Savile Row, London, W. 





(To tue Epiror or tue “Sprecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Possibly no one accuses Sir Rufus Isaacs of more than 
thoughtlessness in the matter of the American Marconi shares. 
But what thoughtlessness! A magistrate, if he holds the 
smallest fraction of stock in his neighbouring railway, cannot 
adjudicate in any matter concerning it, not even deal with a 
rogue some official has caught travelling upon it without 
a ticket. He is supposed to be biassed. The disabilities of 
magistrates with regard to the licensing trade are well known. 
Why should a Cabinet Minister be credited with greater virtue 
than a J. P.? Again, Sir Rufus Isaacs by chance gets 
possession of a property, by means of which he could, if he 
had chosen, have gained an increment of £20,000 in two days. 
A struggling country builder, speculating in his legitimate 
trade, gains an increment on his speculation of £100 in two 
He has to pay one-fifth to the Government. Is it not 


years. 
pitiful >—I am, Sir, &e., a. me 
Rapallo, Italy. 





[To tae Eprror or tee “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Every good man must rejoice in the advocacy of a high 
standard of morals for politicians and journalists; and 
nothing can be better than to preach in season and out of 
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season that “ hypocrisy clouds the mind,” and the duty of 
avoiding anything which will give the appearance of evil. They 
are common themes of Christian teaching, applicable to Cabinet 
Ministers and others. But you must realize that the efficacy 
of such diatribes as you have indulged in depends altogether 
on the Spectator’s fulfilling two conditions—that its own hands 
are clean, and that all this sermonizing is not a political device 
to discredit your opponents, the “ organized hypocrisy.” As to 
ihe former, a few weeks ago your paper published a column 
of advertisements, the whole object of which was to lead up 
to the statement, “ Mr. Ure will again play the lyre”; and 
I presume you pocketed the price of that infamous and con- 
temptible slander. When you justify the employment of 
such methods of . political warfare, and when you show the 
same zeal in investigating the circumstances under which over 
fifty Unionist members of Government have been during office 
directors of public companies (see Daily News list), some of 
your readers will better appreciate your advice (now reduced 
to “delicacy and discretion”) to men whose policy of reform 
for the first time has introduced Christian treatment of the 
aged poor and labouring classes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
NoONCONFORMIST MINISTER. 

f(1) We cannot, of course, be judges in our own cause. That 
must be left to our readers. We have, however, looked up the 
advertisement complained of, and find it was that which the 
London Municipal Society set forth just before the London 
County Council elections. As we wero ourselves strongly 
supporting the Municipal Reformers, it is absurd to say 
that we were guilty of hypocrisy in publishing it and pocket- 
ing the price. We should be glad to repeat the operation. 
(2) We have always been opposed to Ministers retaining their 
directorships. (3) We began our Marconi articles last autumn 
with the charge of ‘‘ Want of delicacy and discretion.” Our 
correspondent must try again.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To rue Eprror or tae “Srectator,"’] 
Sir,—Turning over the pages of “ Horace Walpole’s Letters ” 
the other evening, I came across the following passage in a 
letter to Sir Horace Mann, dated from Arlington Street on 
March 19th, 1767 :— 


“Charles Townshend’s tergiversations appear to have been the 
result of private jobbing. He had dealt largely in India stock, 
cried up the company’s right to raise that stock, has sold out 
most advantageously, and now cries it down. What! and can a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stand such an aspersion? Oh! my 
dear sir, his character cannot be lowered. In truth it is a very 
South-Sea year—at least one-third of the House of Commons is 
engaged in this traflic ; and stock-jobbing now makes patriots, as 
everything else has done. From the Alley (‘Change Alley) to the 
House it is like a path of ants.” 


So history repeats itself.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Hall, Burley-in- Wharfedale, LioneL CRESSWELL. 
Yorks. 





[To tue Epitor ov tue “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—The Chinese proverb quoted by Mr. Allen in your last 
issue reminds me of the Tamil saying that a Brahmin should 
not drink even milk under a toddy tree. As to Caesar's wife, 
was it nota Radical orator who said he was, like Caesar’s wife, 
“ All things to all men” P—I am, Sir, &c., H. W. B. 





THE COERCION OF MONTENEGRO. 
[To tne Epiror or tar “ Sprectator.”’] 

Sir,—History is once more repeating itself in the present 
relations between the Great Powers of Europe and Monte- 
negro. A century ago the French troops occupied Dalmatia 
(from which fact Marshal Soult derived his title of Duke of 
Dalmatia), and the Montenegrins, instigated by Russia, were 
endeavouring to expel them. A Montenegrin army and a 
British fleet jointly besieged and blockaded Cattaro; its 
French garrison capitulated to the English, and the town was 
eccupied by the Montenegrins, who hoped to retain it, as it 
was the natural seaport of their little country and their only 
means of access to the sea and to the outer world. But the 
statesmen of the Great Powers assembled in conclave at the 
Congress of Vienna decided that the old possessions of Venice 
on the mainland should be made over to Austria, and sum- 
moned the Montenegrins to evacuate Scutari. They refused, 
and had to be finally dislodged by an Austrian army.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. H. Trrre tt, Lieut.-General. 

Hétel Bel Sito, San Remo. 
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GERMANY AND BRITAIN. 
|To rue Epiror or tae “Srectrator,” } 

Srr,—You are certainly indulging in an erroneous view of the 
situation if you think that the threat of an English interven- 
tion in the coming war has great terrors for us. We would 
dislike, out of sentimental reasons, to see England ranged 
on the side of our racial enemies, Latin France and the 
unwashed barbarism of Slavdom. A mere blockade of the 
North Sea and Baltic coust (assuming all naval fighting goes in 
your favour) canas little influence the final decision of the war as 
it did in 1870, when France had complete command of the sea. 
As for an auxiliary corps of a hundred and fifty thousand men 
to be sent to the assistance of France, they would, firstly, come 
too late; secondly, be too weak in numbers; and, thirdly, we, 
in alliance with Turkey, can create ample occupation for the 
whole British Army by launching an Arab army against 
Egypt, your weakest and most vulnerable spot. What Enver 
Bey did in Tripoli can, on a far larger scale, be repeated in 
the “army-inspection of Damascus,” and you may be dead 
certain that the cadres for such an emergency are already 
being formed now. The Prussian system does not leave any- 
thing to chance, but makes its preparations long beforehand. 
You are probably right in assuming that England would be 
dragged into the war—as soon as the Austrian army corps are 
on the march towards Salonica and the Rumunians invading 
the north of Bulgaria. When public opinion in this country 
sees their Balkan heroes driven out of all their conquered 
territories, there will be an unparalleled wave of sentimental 
Jingoism.—I am, Sir, &c., GERMANICUS. 

{We wonder what the disillusioned Turks would think of 
this naive letter ?—Ep. Spectator.] 





A PROPHECY BY KINGSLEY. 
{To tur Epiton cr tue “Srectator,”’) 
Srr,—May I draw your attention to the following prophetic 
extract from the writings of Charles Kingsley? The words 
occur in the preface to some lectures delivered at the Philo- 
sophical Institution, Edinburgh, in February 1854, at the 
commencement of the Crimean War :— 


“ As for the regeneration of Turkey, it is a question whether the 
regeneration of any nation which has sunk, not into mere valiant 
savagery, but into effete and profligate luxury, is possible. . . . 
For what can be done with a people which has lost the ono great 
quality which was the tenure of its existence, its military skill? 
. . . When, in the age of Theodosius, and again in that of 
Justinian, the Roman armies had fallen into the same state; when 
the Italian legions required to be led by Stilicho the Vandal, and 
the Byzantine by Belisar the Sclav and Narses the Persian, the 
end of all things was at hand, and came, as it will come soon, to 
Turkey.” 

Later, in the first lecture, we read how 


“ Poor Diodorus went home, took pen and ink, wrote a treatise on 
the awful nothing, and died in despair, leaving five ‘dialectical 
daughters’ behind him, to be thorns in the side of some five hapless 
men of Macedoniaas ‘emancipated women,’ a class but too common 
in the late days of Greece, as they will always be, perhaps, in 
civilizations which are decaying and crumbling to pieces, leaving 
their members to seek in bewilderment what they are and what 
bonds connect them with their fellow-beings.” 


The fall of Adrianople is reminiscent of the wisdom of 

Kingsley, and truly we have suffered much of recent times 

at the hands of the “ Daughters of Diodorus,.”—I am, Sir, Xc., 
G. M. M. 





MR. MACAULIFFE’S WORK. 

(To sur Eprtor or Tue “Srecraror.”’} 
S1r,—Perhaps we Anglo-Indians are inclined to attach an 
excessive importance to merely official recognition of the work 
of such men as Mr. Macauliffe. But there are other testi- 
monies to the value of a life spent in the service of India. 
When, on the 20th of last month, Mr. Macauliffe’s remains 
were committed to the flames at Golder’s Green, there were 
present, in addition to a small group of old brother officers, 
a score or more of young Sikhs, comprising, I suppose, every 
Sikh now in this country who was able to pay his last 
respects to the Irishman who had a Sikh's heart and a Sikh's 
patriotism. 

Whether the Sikh race, with all its fine qualities of mind 
and body, will persist, or will become merged in the pan- 
Hinduism which is one of the most characteristic proofs of 
the vitality of the neo-Hinduism of our day, no one can 
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say. Mr. Macauliffe, like many of his contemporaries in 
his Service, shared the local pride and patriotism of his pro- 
vince. The younger generation of officials has to adapt itself 
to altered conditions, since it is not only administration that 
tends to grow centralized in modern India. Still, the old racial 
distinctions can hardly be obliterated by the new cosmopolitan- 
ism, and may yet play a leading part in the politics of India. 
Meanwhile, the Sikh community do recognize that Mr. 
Macauliffe laboured to prove to European scholars that their 
religion is not the blundering eclectic congeries of effete 
superstitions that the worthy Trumpp supposed it to be. 
They are undoubtedly and sincerely grateful. It is unfortu- 
nate, then, that an impression should prevail that Mr. 
Macauliffe’s work was not appreciated by the Punjab 
Government. The question was simply one of the most 
suitable way of showing official approval of a voluntary and 
disinterested exposition of the inwardness of followers of 
the Granth Sahib. It must be admitted that Mr. Macauliffe 
himself thought that the grant-in-aid offered to him by the 
Secretary of State was wholly inadequate, in view of the 
fact that he had spent some £10,000 of his own money in his 
investigations. That, of course, is a matter of opinion and 
argument best left to experts. The fact remains that the 
administration did recognize the value and interest of Mr. 
Macauliffe’s account of the Sikh religion as frankly as the 
Sikhs themselves. The only question was how much of the 
general revenues of the country might properly be spent in a 
work of primary importance to the Sikh race.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. D. A. 











“MARK RUTHERFORD.” 
[To rue Epiroe or Tux “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—I note that in your article on “ Mark Ratherford” you 
say that his books “ caunot be fully appreciated by a young 
man.” The greatest appreciation of his writings that I have 
ever come across was on the part of a young Japanese. A few 
years ago, when I was in Tokyo, a young man came to my 
house bringing a letter of introduction and stating that he had 
a favour to ask, which was that I should lend him my copy of 
“ Quest and Vision” (Dawson). I said that I was quite will- 
ing to lend him the book, but would like to know why he 
wanted it. He said that he wanted it because he had heard 
from this friend of mine that “ Quest and Vision” contained 
a eritique on “ Mark Rutherford.” A certain clergyman had 
lent him “ Mark Rutherford ” in two volumes, and he had been 
so delighted with it that he sat up at nights till he had copied 
out the whole of the first volume. It seemed to him that the 
book just represented his own soul. He had never seen any 
criticism on “ Mark Rutherford,” but my friend happened to 
mention that there was one in “ Quest and Vision” and that 
I possessed the book. He had searched the bookshops of 
Yokohama and Tokyo for “ Quest and Vision,” but in vain, so 
he now came to beg the loan of it for a few days. This young 
man, who felt that ‘“ Mark Rutherford” was like a mirror held 
up to his own soul, was attending the English course at the 
Tokyo University, and was about twenty-five.—I am, Sir, &c., 
8S. B. 





SOME CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. 
[To tue Epitor or tue “Srectator.”’) 
S1r,—The following quotations taken from last half’s school 
work are so applicable to the events of our own time that 
they may be of interest to some of your readers. This first 
from the ‘‘ Agricola”: “ Nec inglorium fuerit in ipso terrarum 
ac naturae fine cecidisse.” ‘It will be no inglorious end to 
have fallen at the extreme limit of nature and the world” is 
noble rhetoric, not unworthy of the heroes of the Antarctic, 
though far less moving than the simplicity of “ Hereabouts 
died a very gallant gentleman.” Next, four lines from the 
“ Antigone” :— 
“She was well versed in insolence before 

Who dared defy the laws and do the deed. 

And, the deed done, a second insolence 

Is here, to vaunt ‘I did it’ and to laugh.” 
This recalls fairly enough the action and the attitude of the 
militant suffragettes; but it is just worth while to remember 
that even the Theban elders (who represented the thought of 
their times) came to recognize that the woman who broke 
the Jaw was in the right, and the author of the law in the 
wrong. Another passage from Sophocles seemed to be echoed 
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by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. When the Salaminian sailors, after 
their long tramp in search of Ajax, enter chanting :— 

advos mévp mévov péper® 

7G 7a wa yap odK EBny cya; 
Is not the effect intended identical with that produced by 

“ Boots—boots—boots—boots—tramping over Africa” ? 

This suggests a question to which I have often wished to have 
an authoritative answer. Was the author of “The Islanders” 
consciously imitating the famous fragment of Euripides about 
the Greek athletes ? If not, this is surely one of the most 
astonishing of literary coincidences. Compare, for instance, 





mUTEpa paxoivta: woAculoow ey Xepoiv 
Sicxous txovtes 7) 30 dowldwv xepl 
Ocivovres éxBadova. modreulous watpas ; 
with 
“Will ye pitch some white pavilion and lustily even the odds 
With nets and hoops and mallets, with rackets and bats and reds?” 
Finally, to end as I began with the “ Agricola,” the King of 
the Hellenes dying, after a long life, crowned by victory, may 
be thought to be “ felix opportunitate mortis.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Eton. HuGu MAcNAGHTEN, 





PACIFICIST, PACIFIST, PHILOPACIST, OR——? 
[To tue Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” } 

Srr,—* C. S.” has entered a plea for a competent etymologist 
or word-coiner to decide upon “the right word” “in our 
endeavours to get hold of the right idea.” I regret I hold 
no certificate of competence, but I have sufficient audacity to 
respond to his appeal. He wants “something shorter, or 
easier to pronounce, than pacificist.” Certainly, he shall have 
it. He “cannot swallow pacifist, or, indeed, any other fist.” 
The difficulty of that operation would be universally con- 
fessed. Philopacist, or pacist, seems more to his fancy. The 
former, though “ terribly cumbrous,” “seems to be etymologi- 
cally correct,” as also is pacist. Indeed, he can swallow a good 
gulp after all. He no doubt might swallow philopacist, because 
possibly it is his own cooking, but such a horrible hybrid is too 
much for me. Besides, why resort to the Greek for the half 
when the Latin can supply the whole? He says plaintively;: 
“ If our aim is to establish (or to discredit) the law of universal 
peace, and not merely to make peace between combatants, 
cannot a verb more suitable than facere be utilized?” 
Certainly he learnt amare long before facere. And there is 
Smith II., who, in the first blush of his desire to become 
a Tacitus or a Cicero, got right to the end of amare. But 
facere—gracious, no! The first conjugation was a thick dose, 
and “ Please, father, don’t you think commercial arithmetic 
would be of much more use than Latin?” has prevailed long 
before facere was reached. Let me break it gently to “C. 8.” 
He seems to like the “Pac” every time, so let him try 
Pacisamist or Pacamist. (If he is a Londoner he will know 
how to swallow a mist.) But I have slept on his problem, or 
rather I tossed about on it when I ought to have been sleeping, 
and I go still better. There is a more euphonious term, and 
one more likely to appeal to the Latin-dropped-for-commercial- 
arithmetic product of our modern schools. I feel I have 
achieved competence—and fame. I see my bust alongside of 
Dr. Skeat’s. Let the Spectator of the future give “ honour to 
whom honour is due.” The right word undoubtedly is 
“ Paxamist.”—I am, Sir, &c., E. GRIFFITHS. 

Lewes. 

[Why do discussions about words and their derivations 
always become so bitter? One would imagine “ word-men” 
urbane and bland, yet it is notorious that in their battles 
grammarians exhaust the vocabularies of invective. Still. 
“paxamist,” like “mobled queen,” must be pronounced 
good.— Ep, Spectator. ] 





BAD WORDS. 
{To tue Epiron or tur “Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,— Whatever vou may decide as to “ obsession ” (how tired 
one is of the word !), pray set your face like a flint against the 
horrible verb “to obsess.” As regards “ pacificist,” “ pacifist,” 
“pacist,” &c., these terme are, I think, not only bad in point of 
form, but also open to objection as appearing to admit the claim 
of the advocate of peace at any price to be the true peacemaker 
and friend of peace. A propos of the spread of “bad words” 
(one cannot say “ bad English,” for it seems to be a kind of 





debased American-Latin), it makes one “stare and gasp” to 
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find the able editor of one of your contemporaries, in an 
published to-day, talking about “vim ”!~I am, Sir 
Cc. L. D. 


SPE 








article 


&e., 


[To tar Eprror or tue “ Srectator."’] 
Sir,—Frem “ L.’s” letter in your issue of April 12th and your 
note thereon, T rejoice to see that you are not indisposed to 
take up the defence of the English language. To the instances 
given by “L.” I would add the word “ watershed,” which 
means a dividing line, but which is often used for a gathering 
eyound or drainage area. Then we have Whit Sunday, Whit 
Monday, and Whit Tuesday, for Whitsun Day, Whitsun 
Monday, and Whitsun Tuesday, on the analogy of Whiisun- 
tide. Regarding Tyre, which is the name of a place and also 
a kind of curds and whey, which is used instead of “ tire” for 
the band encircling a wheel, I have already written a letter, 
recently published in the Times, I fear, without avail.—I am 
Sir, Xe., Ho. W. B. 





[To tre Epitror oy tue “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—Though it hardly comes under this heading, may I be 
allowed to utter a brief cri de cour over the supplanting of 
good old phrases by commercialized English? Formerly 
people who pulled down houses called themselves “ house- 
breakers.”” Now, possibly owing to misguided “ delicacy and 
discretion,” they trade under the title of “ demolition con- 
tractors.” Similarly it is said that shop-walkers direct 
persons in search of half-mourning to the “ mitigated 
affliction department.”’—I am, Sir, &c., G MINOR. 





“TRICK.” 
(To tur Eprror or tne “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir—Iam much obliged to Dr. Kenny for the information 
he gives as to Macaulay’s use of the word “trick,” but I think 
the learned Professor will agree that it adds emphasis to my 
suggestion that Macaulay thought the word appropriate for 
use ina speech in the House of Commons, although he did 
not use it there. It illustrates an old saying that “ Macaulay 
requires verifying wherever that is possible”; and this 
instance seems particularly to indicate that revision of a 
speech for publication should be confined to correction, and 
not be extended to addition or alteration.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ZETETES. 





“ELEGANT EXTRACTS.” 
{To tue Epiror or tux “Srectator."’) 


Sir—In looking over an old volume of “ Elegant Extracts” 
yesterday, I came across the enclosed lines. They are prob- 
ably familiar to you, but being new to me they struck me as 
being extraordinarily applicable to the present moment, and 
that they might be addressed to Lord Roberts instead of to 
Pitt. They are in an “Ode to Pitt,” written by Warton on 
the death of George II. “Her” in the first line refers to “the 
Muse.” They may possibly be of interest to you.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Maser N. WI.Liamson. 
Carrokeal, Mallow, Co. Cork : March 30th, 1913. 


“ Where could her glance a themo of triumph own 
So dear to fame as George’s trophied throne ? 
At whose firm base thy stedfast soul aspires 
‘'o wake a mighty Nation’s ancient fires: 
Aspires to baffle Faction’s specious claim, 
Rouse England’s rage, and give her thunder aim: 
Once more the main her conquering banners sweep, 
Again her commerce darkens all the deep. 
Thy fix’d resolve renews each firm decree 
That made, that kept of yore, thy country free, 
Call’d by thy voice, nor deaf to war’s alarms 
Its willing youth the rural empire arms ; 
Again the lords of Albion’s cultur’d plains 
March the firm leaders of their faithful swains, 
. . . 


Nor thine the pomp of indolent debate, 
The war of words, the sophistries of state 
Nor frigid caution checks thy free design 
Nor stops thy stream of eloquence divine : 
For thine the privilege, on few bestow’d, 
To feel, to think, to speak, for public good. 
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WIMBLEDON AND PUTNEY COMMONS 
EXTENSION FUND. 
[To tux Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—We shall be greatly obliged if you will renew your 
courtesy by giving come account of the enclosed report. A 
further sum of £4,000 would enable us to secure all the 
land to the west of the Beverley Brook, and when the arterial 
road—or any other road—is made, it will be conterminoue 
with the public open space. Thus a beautiful view will be 
preserved for all time for travellers by the road, which would 
otherwise have been lost. ‘here is, unhappily, no similar 
stream-side tract remaining in the neighbourhood of London 
The authorities of the Territorial Army attach very great 
importance to the free access to both banks of the Beverley 
Brook for training purposes, and the grant of £250 from the 
War Office is a token of the interest of the Army Council. 
The great review on the Common this summer will no doubt 
serve to make this aspect of our efforts better understood. 
Financial provision is still required for the acquisition of the 
section on the east, between Stag Lane and the brook, and it is 
hoped that the representatives of the wealth of London and 
some of the municipal authorities that have not yet decided to 
make a grant will enable us to complete our work.—I am, 
Sir, &c., RicHARDSON EVANs, 


Hon. Secretary. 

The Keir, Wimbledon, 

[The report to be obtained from Mr. Richardson Evans is 
deeply interesting and should draw money from a stone—much 
more from a Londoner who loves to enjoy beautiful scenery. 
London will be utterly disgraced if Mr. Richardson Evans’s 
noble crusade fails. The Territorial point is a mostimportant 
one. The War Office ought to make their grant annual, 
but even then it would be absurdly out of proportion to the 
gain to the nation’s troops if the scheme succeeds.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 





SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN’S HOUSE IN 
BOTOLPH LANE. 

[To tue Epiror or tue “ Srectator.’’] 
S1r,—The last remnants of this house, which—by tradition~ 
was designed, built, and occupied by the great architect as his 
residence in the City of London during the patching up of the 
old and the construction of the present St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
have been acquired through purchase by Alderman Sir Charles 
Wakefield. The grand staircase with wall panelling, the 
doorways with curved pediments and elaborate mouldings, 
and the grand landing complete the detail of the acquisition 
which is to find a new home on this side of the Atlantic. 
Some account of the building, which was condemned in 1906 
as a “dangerous giructure,” appeared in the Architectural 
Review, vol. xix, and the staircase is pictured in Mr. Walter 
Godfrey's “The English Staircase,” Edition MCMXI—I am, 
Sir, &c., ReGinaup J. E. Hanson. 
London. 





BIRDS’ NESTS AND CHIMNEYS. 
[To Tux Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.” ] 

Srr,—The writer of the interesting article on birds’ nests 
in your last number says that the chimney swallow does not 
build in chimneys now. No, how should he? The reason 
must be sought in the evolution of the chimney, not in that 
of the swallow. Consider the modern chimney. Several 
narrow ones are bound together into a stack; plenty of 
cement makes the whole thing into a neat rectangular 
parallelopipedon. Can swallows make nests on such a thing 
as that? Now the ancient chimney But I will not 
write of it—I should only blur some lovely picture which is 
rising already before the inward eye of the Spectator. Let 
us console ourselves by the reflection that less than a hundred 
years ago chimneys were still being swept by poor little 
climbing boys. The narrow flues have done away with that 
horror for evermore.—I am, Sir, &c., A. M. G. 











NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein erpressed or with the mode of 
erpression. In such instances, of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matler or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and imporlance to warrant 


or 


or in the case 





Nor fear nor fraud or screens or spares the foe, 
sut spirit prompts, and valour strikes, the blow.” 


publication. 
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CATULLUS’ HOME-COMING. 
(CARM. XXXI.) 


OF all the promontories and isles 
Salt seas or liquid lakes can show, 

For all their fresh or salt sea-miles, 
Fairest far is Sirmio. 


With what deep and dear emotion 
Tread I once again thy strand, 
Scarcely crediting that ocean 
And the loathly foreign land 
Lie behind me, and I know, 
Safe at last, my Sirmio. 


What better boon to man is granted 
Than thus to cast aside all care, 

And, though travel-stained, enchanted 
Hearth and home to welcome, where 

Only perfect rest is known 

In that longed-for couch—his own P 


This itself repays the labour; 

Gracious island, greet thy lord! 
Through the house let sound the tabor, 
Let the laughing lake, thy neighbour, 

Answer in a sweet accord. 








ART. 


——_>_— 


MR. MAX BEERBOHM’S CARICATURES. 
Au.tTHOUGH perhaps no one would think it from our comic 
papers, the art of caricature had quietly flourished in England 
through the Victorian times, when good taste and respect- 
ability grew like moss over the hard clear figure of Art, and 
in the Edwardian period when people had begun to doubt 
whether there was anything underneath the moss. Caricature 
flourished, but it was in the studios and haunts of artists, not 
in the market-place. The Pre-Raphaelites rejoiced in it. 
Even Burne-Jones showed a splendid talent for it, as, for 
instance, in his drawing of the snoring mid- Victorian father 
on the mid-Victorian sofa, the stumpy curves of which 
repeated and emphasized that living monument of the mid- 
Victorian dinner who reclined upon it— The Homes of England. 
It was not intended for publicity, no restraint was put on its 
high spirits, intimacy, and devilment, and it was often spiced 
with subtle parody of other art forms. The time is probably 
coming when the private humour of the professional artist 
will be put toa public purpose, just as his sketches and studies 
are now made public. If it does come Mr. Max Beerbohm 
will have led the way, for his is not only the sort of caricature 
that every connoisseur would like to do, but is like the carica- 
ture that most artists have tried todo. In his exhibition at 
the Leicester Galleries, which is now drawing the town, he 
shows that his long stay in Italy has made him more simpatico 
and also more remorseless than ever. From his eyrie in (say) 
the Apennines he had beheld our “ goings-on,” and has put 
down his thoughts about them with a firm, comprehending 
pen that, however much you may dissent from his decisions, 
gives them a terrible appearance of finality. He smooths 
away nothing, he gets all the angles beneath the outer curves; 
he sees circles as octagons. Perceiving clearly the fallacy of 
our smooth professional and party ways, he decides that not 
to forgive all is to understand all. ‘“ Max” is unattached, and, 
so far as mortal man can be mentally free of the ties and 
prejadices of his time and class, he is that man. Much has 
been written of this artist’s eccentricity, freakishness, and 
unaccountable ideas, but the truth is that, however rich and 
brilliant the expression, his point of view, when all is said 
and considered, is virtually that of the average man. If it were 
possible really to find an average man, he would turn out (when 
all his disguises were removed) to be Mr. Max Beerbohm. By 
the average man one means that mythical personage that 
leader-writers on both sides vainly appeal to as “ every right- 
thinking man will agree, &c.” ; the man whose views, not on a 
few but on all points, are unprejudiced; the man, in short, 
who turns elections and overturns cabinets. The point is 
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that it takes a really normal man to see clearly what jg 
abnormal im others. 

Look round the walls at the cartoons dealing with the morg 
public people. The average man believes that Mr. G. B. Shaw 
is always standing on kis head. There you have him so, and 
the “mild surprise of one who, revisiting England after long 
absence, finds that the dear fellow has not moved.” Mr. Roger 
Fry worshipping a toy soldier (“ We needs must love the 
highest when we see it”), Mr. Balfour pausing in a violin solo 
at the apparition of Mr. Bonar Law banging a drum (“ What 
virtuosity! How sure, how firm a touch! What verve! 
What brio! Whatan instrument!”), and Lord Halsbury as 
“the Rising Hope of the Stern Unbending Tories,” are a)! 
visions of immense popularity. “Cold-Shouldered Yet,” a 
pathetic picture of Mr. Bonar Law—arm-in-arm with a fatuous 
figure cruelly representing Tariff Reform, all diamond 
rings and Union Jacks, but somewhat damaged—staring 
at the cold shoulders of Jobn Bull and saying, “It's a 
quee-er thing, laddie, but there’s evidently a sor-rt of a 
somewhat about ye that does not inspire confidence,” 
represents, according to electoral results, the views of the 
unprejudiced voter who turns elections; while the group of 
heavily dressed but unimpressive Liberal peers—* Liberalism 
in its more strictly Ornamental Aspect,” and an assembly of the 
Cabinet Ministers imploring a very sleek Sir Rufus Isaaes to 
tell them if he knows of any stocks which they could buy 
“ without fear of ultimate profit,” are two flicks of his satire 
which find sympathy in some detached Liberal quarters. He 
crystallizes a vision that in some vaguer fashion has crossed 
most journalists’ minds in his picture of Lord Northcliffe 
“feeling the demons of sensationalism rising in him” and 
crying, “Hold me fast! Curb me if you love me!” while 
mobile nonagenarians potter in to his aid from all sides 
of Printing House Square. In two of the drawings the 
caricature is almost savage: Mr. Justice Darling gives the 
black cap to his marshal with instructions to have some bells 
sewn on it; anda stout English athlete (with brandy and soda) 
is saying to a tremendously developed American athlete, “f 
say, hang it, look here, you know. I tell you what it is, damn 
it; you’re not a gentleman.” ‘The most detached of all is the 
cartoon of a sweating figure in aviator’s costume hurrying 
along before symbolic figures of the two preceding centuries: 
“The Grave Misgivings of the Nineteenth Century, and tho 
Wicked Amusement of the Eighteenth, in watching the 
Progress (or whatever it is) of the Twentieth.” 

Yes, if the average man were sufficiently average and 
detached, sufficiently endowed with wit and courage and 
richness of sensibility to find such brilliant concepts for his 
ideas, and sufficiently gifted with the instincts for art and a 
connoisseur’s training to spice his drawings with inner parodies 
of style—if he had all these things he would undoubtedly 








produce caricatures just like these. J. B. 
BOOKS 
e 
—— 
JEAN CHRISTOPHE.* 
Jean Christophe holds a notable place as a book that 
has given to the world something definitely mew in 
form, in spirit, and in ideal. For M. Rolland’s book 


is not distinguished from the rest of contemporary romance 
by its length alone. It is not the first long novel, nor 
even the longest novel that has yet been written, yet it 
is in its length that the secret of its distinction lies. 
Richardson, working in a medium pre-eminently suscep- 
tible of extension, drew a longer, if a slenderer thread. 
Hugo, with his surging rhetoric, his diffuse emotion, and 
his wandering fancy, Dumas, with his irrepressible fertility 
of invention, passed almost as far beyond conventional 
limitations, while in a later age Tolstoy’s huge canvas, 
swarming with a very world of life, and Dostéevski, untiring 
and passionate in his spiritual analysis, have defied a con- 
vention which is tending every day to a greater economy 
Yet Jean Christophe has perhaps a better excuse 
for its bulk than any of its predecessors. The scale is 
deliberate, no mere unpremeditated exuberance. And further 
there is no attempt to embrace within the same covers & 


of means. 





© John Christopher. By Romain Rolland. Translated by Gilbert Cannan, 
4 vols. London: W. Heinemann, [6s. per vol.] 
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a 
number of concurrent stories which tend to develop lines of 


parallel interest rather than to cohere into a recognizable 
whole. M. Rolland’s ideal has been more logical than this. 
In bis case length is in direct relation to the duration of time 
which his story covers, for his book finds its hero in the cradle 
and traces his life, with scarcely any recognizable variation of 
scale, through childhood, adolescence, youth, and maturity 
to the grave. The project is sufficiently ambitious, but 
M. Rolland has made his task the harder by choosing for 
his central figure that of a musician of genius. Many writers 
have attempted the portrayal of genius, but in most cases 
the pretended portent has only to open his mouth and 
the reader is incontinently disillusioned. Imagine, then, 
the difficulty of keeping your creation alive through two 
thousand pages. And the difficulty is increased by the 
naturalistic form which M. Rolland has chosen for his experi- 
ment. A book which tells a life story must be desultory, 
diffuse, dependent, but not concentrated, on its central figure. 
The author cannot arrange his lighting and compose his 
mechanism for a single crisis. He must show his prodigy as 
he lived and moved. People must drift into his life for a few 
pages, to be ruthlessly submerged in the torrent of time, yet 
each of them must be clearly enough painted to make an im- 
pression on the mind of the reader and the character of the 
protagonist. There must be a succession of incidents desultory 
enough for plausibility yet with enough cohesion not to dissi- 
pate interest. And, above all, there must be progression. 

Let us see what capacities M. Rolland brings to his 
difficult, perhaps impossible task. In the first place it 
must be said that, like the enormous majority of modern 
writers, he belongs to what one may call the class of 
intellectual novelists. His interest is not primarily in his 
story. One can almost always scent an arriére pensée, One is 
almost always conscious of a moral purpose. Then, again, his 
characters do not spring fully armed from his brain. Culture 
and observation play too large-a part in his armoury. One 
does not feel, as one does for instance with the great novels of 
Tolstoy, that his creations existed before he began to write 
about them. This is no doubt partly due to the analytic 
method, which, approaching its object always from the 
inside, is apt to ignore the outside of the mould by which 
aloae the human mind is used to recognize personality. But 
this cannot account for all the difference. Dostéevski carried 
the analytic method even further, yet the persons of his 
drama live as substantially as do those of Tolstoy. It seems 
therefore thut we cannot put M. Rolland in the very front 
rank of creative writers. But, on the other hand, we must 
not attach too much importance to the deficiency. How 
many English writers can we name who bave shown them- 
selves worthy of such rank since the Victorians? And 
there are other causes which work in the same direction as 

is intellectualism of M. Rolland. He belongs to that 
school of thinkers which finds its stimulus in a revolt 
gainst nineteenth-century materialism. His mind has a 
pronounced tendency to mysticism and his interest in the 
idea of personality is correspondingly decreased. He regards 
be human creature as a temporary channel for pre-existent 
vital forces, a scarce distinguishable part of an indissoluble 
whole; the human soul as a thing subject to continual 
destruction and continual renovation, to a succession of 
sudden and radical metamorphoses. This breadth of view 
is in many ways admirably adapted to the huge scale of the 
work which M. Rolland has in hand, but it has certain 
obvious disadvantages. To make a picture of genius plausible 
requires a strengthening, not a weakening, of the emphasis on 
personality. It requires, moreover, a genius for creation. 
And one suspects that the creative act must, to attain its 
highest power, have the swiftness and certainty of inspiration. 
But M. Rolland’s method is very different. His wonderful 
powers of observation and analysis enable him to resolve 
the soul of genius into its component parts with a skill and 
sympathy which have probably never been excelled. But the 
process is too deliberate. Jean Christophe, though he has 
moments of life, is not a living whole. We know from 
M. Rolland’s convincing analysis that genius must have 
such and such powers, such and such qualities, and we 
know that Jean Christophe Krafft possessed them. But this 
too we know, because M. Rolland tells us so; it is not an 


| existing fact which comes to us first, as it were, in a radiation 


from the acts and words and gestures of the being he has 





reated. Yet although we deny M. Rolland the highest power, 

e cannot be denied creative powers of a very high order. 
Only it is in the lesser figures of his gigantic canvas that 
these powers show to most advantage. Here we have a 
wonderful gallery of portraits. So long as he can rely solely 
on his powers of observation M. Rolland is supreme. The 
ok is peopled with living figures, the most remarkable among 
hich is the series of women with whom Jean Christophe 
passes through the great experience of love. Many of these 
have a really astonishing individuality, which is due in some 
legree to the extreme objectivity of M. Rolland’s attitude 
owards them. He speaks entirely from the standpoint of 
ie hero; we have no explanation of the obscure processes that 
Are going on behind the masks which loom up before us for an 
our out of the darkness, only to plunge back into it again, 
and the enigma of the spirit makes all the more real the 
reality of the shell which the observer presents to us. It is, 
of course, not only in the love episodes that M. Rolland 
displays this power, but it is there that the illusion is 
strongest, for in them the emotional pressure marvellously 
raises his power of inspiration. M. Rolland has a poet's 
sensibility to emotional experience, and, in his loose, rather 
florid, but always direct and lucid style, a poet’s power of 
xpression. It is hard to think of any other book in which the 
passion of love has been at once so honestly and so beautifully 
escribed. 

Truly there are few modern writers who come to their 
ask so well equipped as M. Rolland, and for a great part 
f his huge undertaking his equipment serves him wonder- 
fully well. Perhaps the first two volumes are the most 
completely successful. M. Rolland’s conception of individual 
life as a temporary channel of the universal gives a wonder- 
ful significance even to the half-unconsciousness of earliest 
infancy. One hears from afar the roaring of the abyss and sees 
through the twilight the first faint radiations of the coming day. 
Soon we are out of these tremendous shadows and see the 
living world for the first time still simple, still friendly, 
looming largely about us in the clear cold light of dawn. It 
is in such an atmosphere that we reach the end of the first 
volume of the English version. In spite of occasional storms, 
oceasional premonitions of the chill of sorrow and the heat 
of passion, there is still the same sense of clarity and light 
about poor Jean Christophe’s first passionate and unhappy 
love and his first passionate and futile friendship. 

There is the same truth and simplicity about the first part 
of the second volume, which shows the development of the 
hero’s creative power and his earliest real experiments 
in love, the first with the strange little widow Sabine, a 
creature so languid that physical force seems almost non- 
existent in her, and life maintained only by a mysterious 
spiritual flame the existence of which one suspects, 
without ever seeming able actually to apprehend it; the 
second with the sensual childish egotistical Ada. Up to this 
point we have a simple form anda true progression. But 
now the weak point of the scheme begins to show itself. 
M. Rolland clearly finds a difficulty in relying on the impact 
of desultory incident as the only motive power of his 
hero’s spiritual development. He sees that he must show 
him exposed to the influences of those forces which permeate 
the world at large. Gradually he begins to weave a summary 
of these forces into his story. At first thereis no dissipation 
of interest. Jean Christophe is still in Germany, and M. 
Rolland, being further from Germany, is able to take a clear 
and comprehensive survey. Indeed, a remarkable feature of 
the early part of the book is M. Rolland’s wonderfully 
sympathetic understanding of Germun life. The episode of 
Jean Christophe’s visit to his three unknown admirers, 
Schulz, Kunz, and Pottpetschmidt, actually reads like 
a translation from a nineteenth-century German novel. 
But the end of the fourth volume transplants us into France, 
and here the book reaches its lowest point. M. Rolland 
has to show us his hero suddenly subjected to the influence of 
totally new surroundings and of a totally new society. 
He grapples boldly with the task, but the result is 
an almost complete cessation of personal interest. We have 
to leave our hero and do battle with two hundred pages of 
criticism. Parisian morals, Parisian aesthetics, Parisian 
manners are passed in review. It is all excellently done, 
sincere, witty, vivid, but there is too much of it and too little 
of Jean Christophe. From this point onward he progresseg 
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mo longer by development, but by a series of sudden crises, 
which, though they are consistent with M. Rolland’s psycho- 
logical creed, rather militate against artistic continuity. The 
‘next volume introduces us to Jean Christophe’s friend Olivier 
Jeannin, and to effect the introduction M. Rolland, with 
‘characteristic thoroughness, goes back two generations and 
gives us a sketch of middle-class life in a French countryside, 
‘excellent in its way, but again too long. With the seventh 
volume, which brings the third of the English version to a close, 
we are in Paris again and once more submerged in a flood of 
descriptive criticism and exegesis. The eighth is relieved by the 
really exquisite picture of the love of Olivier Jeannin, his mar- 
riage and gradual estrangement from his wife. Unfortunately 
‘Olivier degenerates, emotion gives way to sentiment, and the 
‘characterization is proportionately weakened. The ninth 
volume plunges us again into the social vortex, bat with 
Jean Christophe’s flight from Paris sets us free once more 
‘and rises to what is perhaps the highest point of the whole 
work in the story of his love affair with hard, mysterious, 
‘passionate, tragic Anna Braun, the wife of his Swiss friend 
and host. The tragedy of this love regenerates Jean 
Christophe, and the close of the volume leaves him on a 
higher plane, and, indeed, this part of the book is written 
with such conviction that the mere reading of it is a 
spiritual experience, and makes the reader actually share to 
some extent in the regeneration. After this the last volume 
is bound to be in some degree an anti-climax. It brings 
yet another woman into Jean Christophe’s life—the Italian 
Grazia—but passion is waning with waning life, and M. Rolland 
requires passion to make him absolutely real. Again the atmo- 
sphere becomes sentimental. A fragrant sentiment, truly, 
but none the less a little artificial. Then there is a digression 
which (without very much reason) takes us to Rome 
and introduces us to Italian society. Then we are back again 
in Paris one more. New characters still keep coming upon us 
(some the children of those we had known): a new generation 
calls for criticism and appreciation, and M. Rolland sets 
about it with all his inexhaustible zest for life and ethics. 
But the description is shorter now, for it is a generation from 
which Jean Christophe is soon to take his flight for the 
universal. The atmosphere grows clearer. We rise now and 
again to a serene beauty, and on this note of serenity, skilfully 
heightened by a wonderful imaginative description of the 
process of spiritual disintegration and death, the book draws 
to an end. 

There is no space here to touch upon M. Rolland’s opinions 
on matters social, metaphysical, ethical, or aesthetic, upon 
the historical aspect (by no means an unimportant one) of his 
book, upon his musical predilections and antipathies. It is 
enough to say that his point of view is always individual and 
always worth exprussing. One’s only regret is that he does 
not always choose the right moment for expressing it. It is 


| easy to see that in the hands of a less competent translator 


parts of the book might have proved tedious, but Mr. Cannan 


| contrives to reproduce the effect of the original with extra- 


ordinary completeness. M. Rolland’s work loses astonishingly 
little in his version, and no one who is interested in modern 
literature should miss the opportunity of reading it and keep- 
ing it to read again. 





BYZANTINE CHURCHES IN CONSTANTINOPLE.* 


In the glorious apparel of that King’s daughter, the New 
Rome, her once Christian churches form but a very small 
ornament. The King’s daughter that conquers all con- 
querors was never more mysterious, never more seductive, 
never more forlorn than now. But in the mists that shroud 
the hepéev oréua Boowdpov H5e Koddva, it is to the “great 
pearly domes,” the minarets, the gleaming white marbles, the 
towers of Genoa and the Seraskerat that fancy turns. In the 
landscape even St. Sophia occupies no place like the cathedral 
of a French or English town. It is not so obvious as to 
dispense with identification. Yet St. Sophia so far excels all 
the “ churches ” of Constantinople as to leave little room for the 
others in the traveller’s imagination. He may be taken to see 
St. Saviour’s in the Chora (St. Saviour’s-in-the-Fields), but he 
will probably come away with a feeling that the church and 
the mosaics have been overrated. St. Irene, with its pink 
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colour-wash, may have been pointed out to him (thongh he 
never was allowed to enter it); he may have extended his 
research to Sergius and Bacchus, the “little St. Sophia” on 
the Marmora banks ; and after that there are for him no more 
churches, Even their names do not exist for him. And yet 
how beautiful many of their names are: St. Saviour the Ajj. 
ruling, St. Saviour watching over all, St. Mary the All-blessed, 
St. Mary the All-stainless, St. Mary of the Deaconess, 
St. Mary that guides to Victory, St. Andrew of the Judgment, 
the Church of “ Myrrh and Oil,” St. Theodosia (of the roses), 
and many others, But from the “sightseeing” point of view 
this conclusion is reasonable enough. The other churches 
(or their remains) are unimportant to the casual observer, 
St. Sophia, in fact, embodies in itself all that for ordinary 
purposes is worth seeing. It is as complete an epitome of 
Constantinople churches as the Acropolis is the all-sufficing 
embodiment of Athens itself. 

Professor van Millingen is under no illusions. He does not 
represent geese as swans, or his churches as cathedrals; heigs 
not extravagant in praise; he pursues a just mean between 
ecstasy and mere cataloguing, while by his thoroughness he 
recognizes that he is writing for the cognoscente. The 
Churches of Constantinople is indeed confessedly a book for 
the ecclesiologist. It is inconceivable that it should appeal 
to any wide public. But within these limits it is excellent. 

The author excludes St. Sophia. The writings of Salzenberg, 
Lethaby, and Swainson have rendered superfluous, he 
modestly says, any further description of that great church, 
He refers especially to the “splendid and exhaustive mono- 
graph” of Antoniades. We shall not greatly exaggerate if 
we apply the same epithets to Professor van Millingen’s 
present work. The production of such a book is refreshing, 
and reflects credit on author and publisher alike. It is 
impossible that either can have been actuated by commercial 
motives. Books like this are as far removed from the hope 
of gain as is the keeping of peacocks or a deer-park. 

The list of churches is possibly exhaustive; their collective 
treatment is so complete as to be final. Professor van 
Millingen has associated with him Mr. Ramsay Traquair 
and Mr. W.8. George, and to their labours the book owes 
much of its architectural value. It is indeed extraordinarily 
rich in architectural plans and drawings. The photographic 
illustrations are good, well chosen, and numerous. Such 
a book is particularly valuable just now. In his preface 
Professor van Millingen writes: “Of the churches described 
by Paspates, in his Byzantine Studies in 1877, nine have 
either disappeared or lost more of their original features.” 
But since this very preface was written other changes have 
taken place. They are not likely to be less frequent in future 
and are always towards destruction. 

Only those—and they are very fewswho have made any 
study of the churches of Stamboul can properly appreciate 
the production of a book like this. No map of Stamboul is 
available. Even the fire insurance companies (and every 
house is of wood and bears an insurance plate) have no maps 
to guide them. There are few street names in our sense 
Houses have often to be identified by some characteristie 
feature or by their proximity to some important building or 
landmark. Even if the existence of a church is suspected 
it is difficult to “run it to earth.” Explanations are uncertain; 
one is perpetually thrown off the scent, not of set purpose, 
but because even fluent Turkish cannot make Turks under- 
stand what it is that we are seeking. Then when the 
building: is found (it is often a disused mosque) the doors 
are probably locked. The hodja who keeps the keys lives 
a long way off. When his house is at last discovered, 
perhaps he has gone out for the afternoon, perhaps he has gone 
to visit relatives “at the back of Konia.” So the days aré 
wasted one after the other. And, again, when we have found 
the keys of our ideal “St. Mary of the Seraphim,” or “ St. Tyro 
of the Golden Hem,” we can get no outside view of them. They 
are shut in by houses. We must not profane the inner court 
of an absent craftsman of the Amber-street, we may not pass 
through even to study an early apse. Yet what ecclesiologist 
would miss the romance of church-hunting in Stamboul, the 
long-deferred hope of stumbling on some unknown architec- 
tural treasure? Mud, and dogs, and the scorching of the 
long summer days, or the freezing sleet of the short winter 
days, who would not brave them all in so great a quest? 
It is for such as these that Professor van Millingen writes. 
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Of the difficulties and of the surprising rewards that may 
attend church-hunting in Stamboul the building known as 
the Kalender Djamisi is an example. Nestling closely 
against the aqueduct of Valens, whose arches form such a 
magnificent background to the sunset views of Stamboul, it is 
undoubtedly one of the most beautiful of Byzantine churches. 
Yet for two and a half centuries it had vanished from the 
memory even of the Greek residents. Gyllius visited and 
described it c. 1580, though without mentioning its dedication, 
then it lay perdu till Paspates “discovered” it in 1877, But 





even he could not obtain admission, and Dr. Freshfield was | 
the first to set foot in it, in 1880. Modern archaeologists— | 
and Professor van Millingen supports them—incline to identify | 
it with the Church of St. Mary of the Deaconess, but further 

evidence is required before any very definite pronouncement | 
is made. 

An outstanding feature of the book is a full description of | 
the Church of St. Irene, with photographs and a series of | 
architectural plans. This, the largest of the Stamboul | 
churches next to St. Sophia, has always been used by the | 
Turks as an armoury, and till now has remained completely | 
inaccessible. Salzenberg, indeed, made notes of it in 1848, 
but the opportunities afforded him for examination were so | 
inadequate that his account is marred by serious mistakes. 
Professor van Millingen has been allowed by the courtesy of 
the “ Byzantine Research Fund” to anticipate an exhaustive | 
monograph on the church, which is being prepared for the 
Fund by Mr. W. 8. George. 

The name of St. Irene, like those of St. Sophia and St. 
Homonoia, is one of Constantine the Great’s equivocal dedica- | 
tions, given when he was uncertain alike of his own beliefs 
and of the permanence of Christianity. Perhaps it was 
dedicated to Peace, with a sigh of relief for that Paz Romana | 
which had fallen like a healing dew upon the Empire worn 
out by two decades of civil war. In historic interest St. Irene 
yields scarcely even to Saint Sophia itself; indeed the two | 
churches seem to have been considered to some extent as 
one sanctuary. St. Irene, 4 weydAn wal wadad, was the Court | 
church, rich in pageants, in crownings and marriages, triumphs 
and tortures. In it centred the struggles of Iconoclasts and | 
Ieconodules, Arians and Orthodox, Empress and Patriarch. 
It ran with blood when Greens and Blues met in the awful 
riots of the Nika. It has been racked through the centuries 
by fire and earthquake. Before St. Sophia was, St. Irene 
stood as the Cathedral of Constantinople; on the night that 
John Chrysostom was banished and St, Sophia burnt to the | 
ground, St. Irene became again the Cathedral for eleven years 
while the greater church was re-building. 

Constantine the Iconoclast changed the fragrant name of 
the church of the Myrelaion (the place of myrrh and oil) 
into the Psarelaion (the place of fish-oil). The retaliation of 
the Iconodules bas pilloried him for ever in history as 
Copronymus, Constantine the dung-scraper. Some sad photo- 
graphs of the ruins of the Myrelaion, burnt since the body 
of this book was in print, show the value of such a record as 
Professor van Millingen presents. Destruction is still rife, the 
old over @6Bo1 kad ordoeis are not banished from Constantinople, 
and the cuvexhs mpocdoxla xaxay still broods over all. 


The Byzantine Churches of Constantinople strikes us as an 
advance, in accuracy and completeness, on the same author’s 
work upon the Walls of the city. For the present it may be | 
considered exhaustive, but further discoveries are always | 
possible in a place like Stamboul. More elaborate mono- | 
graphs may perhaps be written on individual churches, but 
it is not probable that any better general survey will see the 
light. Professor van Millingen has finished a monument 
more durable than some of the buildings which he describes 
are likely to be. 





THE EARLY NATURALISTS.* 


Dr. Mrat has compiled in this volume a work of reference | 
which will be invaluable to the beginner and will be found to 
be full of charm and interest by the naturalist of experience. 
He has undertaken to write on a very wide subject, and in 
doing so he has contrived to invest his work with the life 
end vigour which spring from individual preferences and 
enthusiasms. He has made a selection of authors who he 





* The Early Naturalists: Their Lives and Works, By L, C. Miall, D.Se,, F.R.S, 
London ; Macmillan and Co, [10s, net. ] : 


lasu ggestion. 


| easily attained as Gerard’s. 


considers may be regarded as pioneers in various fields of 
inquiry or in the introduction of new methods, and with an 
attractive candour he remarks that he cannot pretend that 
his selection is wholly consistent and impartial. Some of 
the authors he has chosen are important not because of 
their attainments, but because they give a lively picture 
of the state of knowledge of the age in which they lived. 
To others he has given prominence because the subjects of 
which they treat give him especial pleasure; he particularly 
likes, for instance, old books about insects. These individual 
preferences are just what is wanted in a book of this kind. 
The very worst thing an author can do in dealing with a large 
subject is to compile a mere index. 

Here, then, we have a review of the naturalists of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries—the men 
who took up the study of biology almost as it was left by 
Dioscorides and Galen. There is no stranger hiatus in the 
progress of human thought than the gap which lies between 
the second century after Christ and the century which saw 
the introduction of the mariner’s compass, gunpowder, and the 
beginnings of the universities. Between 200 a.p. and the 
thirteenth century lie a thousand years in which, in Dr. 
Miall’s phrase, “ men despaired of progress and of their own 
powers, ... the earth and even the heavens were thought 
to show signs of decay.” Then came the Renaissance, and 
with the Renaissance the change which has made each suc- 


| ceeding generation the richer by the knowledge bequeathed 


by its predecessor, bequeathing in turn ite own additions and 


| enlargements to the common stock. And so, among writers 


and students of natural history, the light after the dark ages 


comes with Bock and Fuchs, Gesner and Cordus and L’Obel ; 
| Bock and Fuchs perceiving that intelligent description in 


words must be added to the draughtsman’s illustrations of the 
herbal of their predecessor Brunfels, Gesner with his corre- 
spondents writing to him from every country, Cordus the first 
to set in print the fact that young ferns spring from the 
light dust borne on the back of the leaves, L’Obel basing his 
system of plants upon the form of the leaf, and for the first 
time noting the fact that the mountain plants of warm 


| countries are the plants of lower levels further north— 
| an observation which has been the starting-point for inves- 


tigations not yet determined in our own day. L’Obel, a 
teacher who possibly numbers few modern readers, is a name 
familiar to the ears of millions in the garden as lobelia. It 
was Gesner who introduced the usage of naming the genera 
of plants after botanists—a plan which was adopted on an 


| extensive scale in the eighteenth century by Plumier. Fuchsia 


is a name as familiar as lobelia; kalmia, dahlia, begonia, 
forsythia, camellia, are names which have given immortality 
to others whose work is forgotten. It is an irony of fate that 


| the name among the earlier botanists which is most familiar 


to modern ears should belong to a borrower and an incom- 
petent. Gerard’s Herball is a book frequently quoted, but 
Gerard was an unscrupulous plagiarist ; still, his work has a 
value as giving a list of the plants cultivated in his day in 
English gardens. Even strenuous and original workers, such 
as Ray, refer to the names of plants as recorded by Gerard, 
though not always with approval when Gerard himself has made 
Gerard, for instance, explains the old name of 
Alleluia given to wood-sorrel by the singing of Alleluia in the 
churches at the time of year when wood-sorrel is in flower; 
Ray dismisses this idea contemptuously, ana derives the name 
from the Italian Juliola. But there were few positions as 
The keynote of the lives of the’ 
pioneers in biology is a strenuous versatility. Ray, for 
instance, took up the work almost of two men when his 
friend and helper Willughby died at the age of thirty. 
seven ; it was not enough for him te complete Willughby’s 
Ornithology, but he laboured to the last to produce an 
ichthyology such as his friend would have desired; and his 
own work, besides the “New Method of Plants,” includes 
a “History of Insects” and the famous Historia Plantarum 
Universalis. It was Ray, too, who found time in his 
serious scientific work to put together a collection of 
English proverbs; we may hope, with Dr. Miall, “that 
his wrinkles were now and then relaxed,” as he wrote down 


| such sayings as “Grantham gruel, nine grits and a gallon of 
| water,” or “Stay, quoth Stringer, when his neck was in the 


halter,” or “Put a miller, a weaver, and a tailor in a bag 


' and shake them; the first that comes out will be a thief,” 
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But Ray, too, is a capital example of the fact that the 
keenest and most original workers and thinkers may accept 
from others a theory or an assumption which appears to our 
later wisdom as inherently absurd, and which, it might have 
been supposed, the common sense of any man great enough 
to be a pioneer in scientific work would have rejected off- 
hand. Ray accepted the division of flowering plants into 
trees, shrubs, and herbs, though he did not consider 
the division scientifically defensible. Again, he made 
the great improvement of dividing the herbs into 
monocotyledons and dicotyledons, but in another branch 
of natural history be was oddly content with a wholly 
unscientific arrangement; he retained the cetaceans, as his 
predecessors had done, among the fishes. But he stands by 
no means alone in this strange acquiescence with the incom- 
plete or erroneous methods of others. Harvey, for instance, 
the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, was quite 
preposterously ignorant of such matters as the development 
of the perfect insect from the larva or pupa; he called the 
pupa an egg, he would not allow that insects could grow, and 
he affirmed roundly that they were generated by chance. 
Buffon, a century later, for all his knowledge and achieve- 
ments, was in certain matters equally ignorant or intolerant. 
He attacked two of the greatest names of all, Linnaeus and 
Réaumur; he refused, as long as he could, to accept the 
Linnean system of classification either of animals or plants, 
and remarked as to Réaumur that Aristotle and Pliny 
were far more competent to write upon natural history. 
They did not trouble themselves about “useless insects 
whose manceuvres gratify some modern observers,” nor did 
they, like Linnaeus, count the stamens of plants which 
possess no medicinal virtues. Pliny’s plan was better than 
tbat of Linnaeus—simply to name in alphabetical order at 
the end of the series all the plants which have no useful pro- 
perties. To such lengths did he go in his intolerance that 
when, in his capacity of intendant of the Jardin du Roi in 
Paris, he was obliged nolens volens to arrange the plants 
according to the Linnean system, he only allowed the 
Linnean names to be used on condition that they were to 
be painted on the under side of the labels. As for the 
classification of animals, he was for simplicity and the 
vernacular; there should be no system of binary nomencla- 
ture, but a cat should be a cat. And yet all the while Buffon 
in some respects was greater than the man whom he so 
ignorantly condemned. He hada larger vision, which brought 
him somewhere near the contemplation of a theory of evolu- 
tion; Linnaeus, on the other hand, had advanced no further in 
the deeper problems of biology than to affirm as a general 
principle that all the species which now exist were created in 
the beginning. Thus,as Dr. Miall puts it, was one of the most 
fruitful labourers in the field of biological science “ allowed to 
obstruct progress.” This aspect of the work of the early 
naturalists must always be of peculiar interest. We want to 
know not merely who discovered this or that particular solution 
of a difficult problem, but what were the mistakes which were 
made before the discovery became clear; we can only get a 
right idea of the history of a theory by learning what were 
the mistakes made by the searcher after the truth, or the 
delusions by which he was impeded. It is his just apprecia- 
tion of this fact which lends an especial value to Dr. Miall’s 
work as historian. 





THE PARENTS’ BOOK.* 
“Tr is safe to suy that there are several millions of 
parents and guardians waiting for this book.” This is what 
we read upon the paper wrapper of The Parents’ Book. This 
enormous volume, in form very like a “Peerage,” appears at 
first sight to be an illustrated dictionary. Itis in reality a 
compendium of “ Answers to Children’s Questions,” contains 
seven bundred and fifty pages, and costs the amazingly small 
sum of 3s. 6d. The questions answered in these pages 
include some “in every possible subject: science, manufac- 
turing processes, mechanics, nature-study, biography, geo- 
graphy, and history.” It is well to study the publishers’ 
advertisement before embarking upon the book. Confronted 
with hundreds of pages, cut up into thousands of paragraphs 
relating to innumerable subjects, and interspersed with endless 
illustrations, the most wary parent might lose his way without 





* The Parents’ Book. By Rita Strauss, assisted by a staff of contrib . 
London: T. C, and E, C. Jack. (3s. 6d. net. ] ee 





a guide, and feel himself worse bewildered by the answers 
than by the questions. The headings of various sections are 
placed before the reader in the advertisement, with specimen 
questions grouped underneath. For instance, under the word 
“Indoors” we get “‘ Where does the fire go to when it goes 
out?” ‘“ What is meant by electro-plating, and where do 
tea and coffee come from?” Different kinds of questions 
would naturally be asked “In the Street.” For instance 
“What are ball-bearings?” and “Do the judges make 
the laws?” Under “Travel” we find such inquiries as 
“What is an air-ship?” and “How are tube railways 
built?” Towards the end we come to “Who's Who in 
History,” and are promised “The story of famous men and 
women in all countries and ages, heroes and heroines, kings and 
queens; soldiers, sailors, and explorers; great inventors 
and scientists, philosophers, writers, and poets; sculptors 
and painters; statesmen and law-makers. All the great 
men and women who have lived in the world—concluding 
with the fumous people in the Bible.” Breathless, the 
reader throws away the advertisement and turns to the book 
itself. 

There is no doubt that this amazing new dictionary is very 
good reading. He will be a well-informed man indeed who 
can solve out of his own head half the problems propounded 
in this book. Any reader may, we should almost say 
that every reader must, learn a good deal by turning over 
its pages. We open it at random, and find a history of Hyde 
Park. Charles the First gave it to the nation. So late a king as 
George the Third actually hunted in it! Queen Caroline made 
the Serpentine out of eleven ponds and a stream called the West 
Bourne—or so we understand. If we open again at random we 
may find a full-rigged ship,and each sail is named. Then we can 
read about Boy Scouts and crusaders, and Garibaldi and Lord 
Roberts, and all the great explorers from Columbus onwards. 
In the index Newton stands next to “newts.” The juxta- 
position may amuse the frivolous, but it is very typical of the 
book as a whole, and it must be admitted that boys will be 
much interested in both. 

The chapters assigned to “Ancient Civilizations” are 
greatly vaunted in the publishers’ advertisement. Had 
the present reviewer been consulted in the drawing up of 
the said advertisement he would not have selected this 
portion for such high praise. Perhaps some child may 
ask what was the religion of the ancient Egyptians. 
With the help of the excellent index his parent or guardian 
will be able to tell him this: “We know that the Egyptians 
were a nation of idolators—that is to say, they worshipped 
false gods. They had a very great many idols of all kinds, 
but that which seems most strange to us is their worship of 
certain animals.” Here we are referred to a former page, and 
under the rather unlikely question “ What people formerly 
worshipped cats ?” comes the following answer: “The ancient 
Egyptians many thousand years ago.” A short explana- 
tion of a cat-cult follows, ending with the very natural 
comment, “ How foolish the people of those times must 
have been.” Surely any average child could have grasped 
a more enlightening account. Silliness was not the 
predominant quality of the ancient Egyptians. We feel 
bound to add that the account of the pyramids and of the 
accepted theories as to how they were built would interest 
and delight any child. While we are reading of ancient 
civilizations, the following description of Socrates is a very 
unexpected one :— 

“ Socrates (470-399 B.c.) was one of the greatest philosophers 
of Greece, and the teacher of Plato. His life was marked by 
simplicity: he wore the simplest of clothes, and went about in 
the most severe weather without shoes or any other covering on 
his feet; and, though all writers of the time speak of him as a 
very ugly man, they all acknowledge that he was more beloved 
than any other person in the country, for his nature seems to 
have been extremely kindly and sympathetic.” 

Herbert Spencer stands next on the same page. We learn 
that he was ‘the greatest of modern English philosophers 
and a great scientist.” His books deal “with life, conduct, and 
society, &c., according to the rules of his philosophy.” No 
hint is given as to the nature of those “rules,” and we feel 
that space might have been economized by leaving his name 
out altogether. Children are more likely to ask who invented 
the steam engine than who was Herbert Spencer. The parent 
who wants this very practical piece of information will find a 
startling statement at the beginning of a paragraph about 
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Thomas Newcomen: “ For many, many centuries the work of 
the world was exceedingly laborious.” When did this state of 
things cease? What parent knows ? 

Now and then it cannot but occur to the reader that ques- 
tioner and answerer have changed places. It is evidently the 
child who is telling his father about Chaucer. “His works,” 
we read, “are written in quaint mediaeval English, and so they 
are less widely read than they might be. This seems a very 
great pity, for the pictures he gives us of the times in which 
he lived are really very interesting.” It does “seem a 
pity,” but in the cause of justice one would like to add 
that Chaucer did not mean to do wrong! In spite of 
the quaintness of his English his education would seem 
not to have been neglected; “his works show he was 
acquainted with all the great branches of learning.” Someone 
might have taught him King George’s English! One ought, 
however, to let children know that there are gaps in the 
information of even the most erudite. 

But let us leave the company of men and books and 
go to “The Sea-Side” section. Here upon page 375 
we find a striking picture of “The Brittle Stur Fish,” so 
called “because the animal falls to pieces at the least 
aiarm.” How does one alarm a star fish? We hope this 
piece of information will not teach children to make faces, it 
is such an objectionable habit, and really more unbecoming to 
agirl than ignorance. In his portrait we see the star fish 
dancing a wild fandango, but there are no symptoms of alarm. 
His ray-like legs are joined together with what would appear 
to be a button in the middle. After star fishes on the same 
page come jelly fish. “ Though members of the beautiful 
radiate family ”’—it is evident that the portrait of the star fish 
is unfavourable—“ they are some of the oddest of sea creatures, 
for their bodies are nearly all made of sea water, and they 
have a long slender fringe of threads hanging from it.” The 
smallest picture or diagram would have helped us here. How 
difficult it is to form a mental image of fringed sea water! 
The more we read the more confused we become. “ The bodies 
of jelly fish are so soft that they are often destroyed by their 
own weight; and when left stranded on the beach they seem to 
melt away.” The vision fades! The imaginations of children 
are, however, more active and stronger than those of grown-up 
people. 

There was a time when it was not considered necessary to 
answer children’s questions. That duy is over. The moral 
developments of the last few years bid fair to make the work 
of the world “very laborious” once again. Once upon 
a time when a little girl asked her French governess 
what the Pyrenees were, she replied, “You will know 
when you are older. En attendant, priez le bon Dieu.” 
Nowadays she would just have looked at the end of the “ P's” 
in“The Parents’ Book” and found—we do not know what 
information. If she was already familiar with the book she 
might have added to whatever she found that “ it seems a pity” 
that they are so high. 


Seriously, however, there is a lot of good stuff in this huge 
cheap book. It will enable many parents to answer some of 
the answerable questions put to them by their children. The 
unanswerable ones must continue to startle and confuse us. 
Such questions as “What is hell?” “Why does Miss 
Smith say it’s different to what you do?” must still reduce us 
to silence or to the weak subterfuge of a snub. Here no 
dictionary can help us. By the by, the answer of the French 
govern:ss might be apposite. At the same time, the feeling of 
the rea ler as he lays down the book (and it will be, we assure 
him, a long time after he took it up) will be, we think, one of 
gratitude. It is worth more than 3s. 6d., and we are glad that 
it has been published, and that the “waiting millions” are 
waiting for it no longer. 





THE DUAB OF TURKESTAN.* 


To anyone with the historical sense and a little imagination 
names like Bokhara and Samarkand are the invocation of 
romance. They suggest at once infinite remoteness and 
secret splendour. To be sure, the tourist can get to Bokhara 
by rail in ten days from London, but the time-table has not 
killed its mystery. Mr. Rickmers is not the type of traveller 





* The Duab of Turkestan : a Physiographic Sketch and Account of some Travels, 
By W. Rickmer Rickmers, Cambridge: At the University Press, (30s, net.] 








who troubles much about the historic past. He is far more 
concerned with remote geological periods, and 
“A close of apricots 
Hard by the road to Samarkand ” 

attracts him chiefly as an example of the irrigation by the 
Zarafshan. Nevertheless he is so filled with the love of 
wild places and strange people, so eager an explorer and so 
genuine an enthusiast for natural beauty, that he has contrived 
to produce a scientific work which is extraordinarily interest- 
ing. “I have given up travelling in search of scenery in 
Europe because I feel unconsciously as if all of it had 
already been fingered too much.” He found scope for his 
pioneering instincts in the land between the Amu-Darya and 
the Syr-Darya, to which he appropriately gives the name of 
the Duab of Turkestan. (Why, by the way, should the word 
“duab” not be more commonly used in geography? It isa 
most useful term.) Historically it is the cradle of the world’s 
history; geographically it is a museum of every type of 
formation and scenery; commercially it promises to be the 
Egypt of the Russian Empire. Mr. Rickmers is first and 
foremost a physiographer, and his theme, in this account of 
his travels, is the action of natural forces, the battle between 
drought and rain, between the mountains and the glaciers. 
Nowhere in the world, us he points out, can we see such 
regularity in the phenomena of erosion and such complete 
preservation of all the forms of young deposits. It is a 
country of deserts, which in the valleys of the Oxus and the 
Zarafshan flower into gardens under the influence of water, 
and away from the valleys rise into the great pasture steppes 
of the Pamirs and stony hills culminating in some of the 
highest snowfields on the globe. The predominant soil is 
loess, the yellow earth which blows in clouds under the 
winds, but when soaked by irrigation channels and warmed 
by the hot sun of Central Asia can produce amazing 
crops. Mr. Rickmers fills his pages with scientific data, 
and provides learned appendices, but he tells also a spirited 
tale of travel. He gives us an excellent account of life in 
Bokhara and of that strange country of sand dunes and 
lagoons through which the Zarafshan fails to win its way to 
the Oxus. Then he passes to Samarkand, one of the most 
nobly situated of the world’s cities. It stands on an elevated 
plateau like Munich, but its background of mountains is not 
the little Bavarian Alps but the stupendous ranges of the 
Pamirs. From Samarkand he takes us up the mountain 
valley of the Zarafshan, the “ Bringer of Gold,” and worthy 
of its name, for it alone gives life and fertility to the Duab, 
and the old wars between Bokhara and Samarkand were 
always fought for its control. Its upper valley is a strangely 
sculptured place, first a deep gorge among stony hills, then 
a wide valley of terraces and scree slopes, and then an Alpine 
glen ending in a glacier. Generally speaking, it is not 
beautiful, but it contains little dells of birch and honey- 
suckle, and greenery in that waste of stone and sand has a 
triple value. There is plenty of gold in the formation of the 
Duab, and intending treasure-seekers should take notice that 
in Mr. Rickmers’s opinion if the banks of deposit were 
mined in the vicinity of the bedrock the results would be 
repaying. 

From the Zarafshan the party surveyed parts of the Hissar 
and Peter the Great ranges, ascending in the latter Great 
Achik, a peak of some twenty thousand feet. Travelling 
south, they struck the upper waters of the Oxus and returned 
to Samarkand by the great trunk road through Middle 
Bokhara. Mr. Rickmers writes vividly and well, though now 
and then he becomes a little dithyrambic. He gives the reader 
a vast quantity of information about every aspect of the land 
and the people, and many entertaining pictures of Duab 
society. The book is illustrated with two hundred admirable 
photographs, which must have cost Mr. Rickmers no little 
trouble. He tells us, indeed, that it took six horses to carry 
his photographic outfit. 





MADAME DE GENLIS.* 
M. Harmanp’s full and agreeable Life of Mme. de Genlis 
brings forward once more the name of a woman very well 
known in her own day, though perhaps neither then nor 
afterwards considered quite according to her deserts. Such 





* A Keeper of Royal Secrets: being the Private and Political Life of Madame 
de Genlis. By Jean Harmand, With a Preface by Emile Faguet. London: 
Eveleigh Nash, (15s. net.) 
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at least is the opinion of that excellent critic, M. Emile Faguet. 
In the lightly touched preface with which he welcomes M. 
Harmand’s book, M. Faguet points out how Mme. de Genlis 
did herself harm with posterity. She was in a way pedantic: 
she wrote a number of books with the fatal object of being 
moral and instructive—all very well for her royal pupils, but 
foand somewhat tedious by the public then and now. And as 
the public, with all its faults, respects consistency, and as 
Mme. de Genlis could not pretend to the genius which 
is supposed to lift its owner above the moral law, the fact that 
her life did not altogether accord with her writings brought 
upon her such criticisms as the very severe one quoted here, 
“ Qu’elle mettait les vices en actes et les vertus en préceptes!” 
It may be added that Mme. de Genlis’s own account of her 
life and times, given in her Memoirs, was neither candid nor 
complete. 

M. Harmand, of whose book we have here a fairly readable 
translation, has set himself to correct in some measure the 
popular prejudices which had grown up, for the reasons 
mentioned above, round the name of Mme. de Genlis. He 
aims at telling the whole truth, a specially hard task in the 
case of a woman for whom the outside world conspired with 
herself—though in the opposing sense—to build up a fictitious 
reputation; a task to fulfil which, we are told, years of 
research were necessary. Mme. de Genlis has not suffered, 
on the whole, by the result. She remains, in M. Faguet’s 
words, “une intrigante politique de meeurs peu sévéres,” a 
vain, ambitious, unscrupulous woman; but her political 
vagaries, her easy morals, her lack of scruple, even the 
virtuous pose which repels us, are shown to be the result 
of a passionate personal devotion to the unworthiest of 
Princes, and therefore to all the interests of himself and his 
family. The Comtesse de Genlis, pretty, keen, and clever, 
depending on his favour and protection for her place in a 
critical world which had not welcomed her very kindly, was 
soon advanced from her position as lady-in-waiting to the 
Duchesse de Chartres to that of the Duke’s dear friend and 
confidante, the guardian of his children, the “ governor” of 
his sons. Her airs of austerity deceived few. The stories 
hardly need repeating: but if even M. Harmand’s researches 
have failed to prove the asserted English parentage of 
“Pamela,” they have been equally fruitless as to confirming 
the theory of her royal descent. This apparently is and will 
remain one of the “royal secrets” alluded to in the English 
title of M. Harmand’s book. 

Thus a certain kind of unselfish altruism is claimed as the 
mainspring of Mme. de Genlis’s career. She gave herself 
body and soul to the man and the family she worshipped. 
But this, of course, is not her chief claim to the fame and 
consideration she always desired. M. Harmand exerts him- 
self to paint in strong colours her extraordinary talent as a 
pioneer in education, comparing her, not at all to her dis- 
advantage, with Mme. de Maintenon, and tracing the influence 
of that great “éducatrice,” as well as of Fénelon, in the 
excellent theory and practice of the education she gave to the 
young princes under her care. Here, indeed, Mme. de Genlis 
shines. Here, in the originality with which she adapted for- 
gotten ideas now generally accepted, and in the energy and 
decision with which she worked them out, lies her right to the 
gratitude of humanity. By his entertaining book M. Harmand 
has certainly done something to freshen her “ faded laurels,” 





GREEK DIVINATION.* 


Mx. Hatirpay’s book makes a timely appearance. Since 
Bouché-Leclereq’s great Histoire de la Divination we have 
had no complete and systematic discussion of the subject. 
Mr. Halliday is careful to warn us that his book does not 
attempt completeness; we have, e.g., no account of the great 
oracles Dodona and Delphi. What, indeed, is attempted and 
admirably achieved is primarily an analysis of method rather 
than an historical account, a searching investigation of the 
significance of divination as a constantly recurring factor in 
the development of human thinking and human civilization. 
Such an analysis is just what was wanted. The facts are 
still accessible in Bouché-Leclercq and in the more recent 
treatises of Pauly-Wissowa and Daremberg and Saglio, 
but the principles that underlay these facts were still to 
seek, and Mr. Halliday has gone far to find them. 





* Greek 
Halliday, B.A., B.Litt. 


Divination: a Study of its Methods and Principles, By W. RB. 
London: Macmillan and Co, [5s] 





To Bouché-Leclereq and his contemporaries divination 
seemed to be in part a revelation of God to man, in part an 
arbitrary invention based on a mistaken process of reasoning. 
To Mr. Halliday the verae causae are mainly two: first 
“magic,” and next “the psychology of anxious moments 
and solemn occasions.” This sounds simple, and its very 
simplicity may conceal its originality and its far-reaching 
consequences for the history of religious development. The 
belief in magic precedes and embraces faith in divination, 
This is very clearly seen in augury. The weather birds in 
Hesiod—the crane, the cuckoo, the swallow—are the messengers 
of Zeus; they herald the spring, they portend the weather, 
but before Zeus reigned in Olympus they were themselves 
divine potencies though scarcely gods; they made the weather 
just as nowadays to the savage the butterfly makes the sun. 
shine and the croaking marsh-frog makes the rain. It is his 
power to do, not merely to predict, that makes the medicine. 
man, who is seer and diviner. 

Mr. Halliday’s book is the outcome of a Craven Fellowship. 
It isa monument of the best sort of academic scholarship, 
learned, but what is rarer, always luminous, sensitive to new 
ways of thinking, reverent always of old. We trust his 
lecturing work in the University of Glasgow will leave him 
leisure for further anthropological investigation. 





FICTION. 
THE CATFISH.* 
Mr, CHARLES MARRIOTT is quite one of the most interesting 
figures in the world of contemporary fiction. We know 
nothing about him except through his books, which perhaps. 
exhibit a greater capacity for self-criticism and improvement 
than those of any other living novelist: Nowadays such 
advance is the exception rather than the rule. Novelists 
too often put their best book foremost, and having started 
with a resounding success spend the rest of their literary 
career in the vain attempt to repeat an initial triumph. 
Mr. Marriott’s method has been the antipodes of this. 
He began resonantly, if you like, with an_ explosion 
of bravura—a tour de force of discipleship so faithful 
that it seemed to preclude the possibility of any fruitful 
advance or independent development. It looked as if he 
would remain permanently preoccupied with the manner of 
expression rather than with the matter of thought, and as 
he was effusively praised for his eccentricities he had every 
excuse for continuing to exploit them. The advance from the 
angular and eryptic crudity of The Column to the sane yet 
highly imaginative outlook shown in The Catfish is nothing 
short of amazing. Mr. Marriott has divested himself com- 
pletely of the giant’s robe of discipleship. No one could 
point to any special literary influence as having controlled or 
affected the style or plot. Mr. Marriott is now and again a 
little obscure, but that is only when he deals with the profun- 
dities of consciousness. Again, he aims at condensation 
rather than diffuseness: he packs his sentences and eschews 
surplusage, not from any desire to puzzle his readers, but, so 
we take it, from a disdain of sloppiness. Im the hands of a 
less rigorous master of the art of omission this novel, which 
is of the nature of a life-history—the period covered being 
nearly thirty years—would have swollen to enormous dimen- 
sions. Mr. Marriott, however, has dealt with the first decade 
or so of his hero’s life ina brief but suggestive retrospect, in 
which he concentrates on the chief landmarks of his progress, 
on his relations with his parents and his brother and sister, 
and, above all, the river Bourne. George Tracy belongs to 
the tribe of inarticulate poets, at the back of whose mind was 
the idea “that he was not meant to say, write, paint, or play 
his feelings, but live them.” He “was convinced that his 
destiny was in some way connected with running water,” and 
could not remember when the dull, continuous thunder of the 
neighbouring waterfall had not been “ the ground bass of his 
life.” As a child he was a great dreamer, to whom the 
ordinary workaday world was a system of make-believe, yet 
he resented the reputation of originality which his detachment 
earned for him, cordially admired his efficient conventional 
brother, and, while passionately devoted to his mother, be 
rebuffed her efforts to establish a more intimate understanding, 
and never showed his appreciation of her until it was too late. 


The Catfish, By Charles Marriott, London; Hurst and Blackett, ([6s.) 
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There is an element that borders on the tragic in the partial 
estrangement of mother and son; for Mrs. Tracy is’ a lovable 
as well as loving mother. In the case of his father the 
relations advance steadily towards « complete sympathy. 
George gradually learns to appreciate his father’s great 
qualities, and to recognize in him one more wise than clever, 
“whose ideas were sounder than his knowledge and more and 
more worth listening to as the subject grew wider and more 
difficult.” Mr. Tracy is a banker and a small landowner, who 
stands on the ancient ways, yet without any arrogance or undue 
insistence on class distinctions or privilege. His views of the 
coming struggle are admirably expressed in his conversation 
with George on the subject of a University career :— 

“«Unless a University degree carries distinction— 
“Honours,” I think they call it—it is nothing more than a sort of 
social certificate. It is difficult to explain exactly what I mean,’ 
he went on rather pathetically, ‘but personally I would rather 
that's young man stood upon his own merits than upon a qualifi- 
cation which means nothing more than so many years at a seat of 
learning. As for the moral discipline, gentlemen ought to be 
made at home. From what I can make out,’ Mr. Tracy went on, 
«we shall want all the good men we can get. There are changes 
coming all round. I see it in business, and I see it—here,’ he 
indicated the landscape generally, for they were walking in 
the orchard. ‘It is foolish to sit down and grumble. There’s 
a new race, very sharp and able, but without principles or 
tradition. And the people with principles and tradition have 
become frivolous. Or they scold at the newcomers like a lot of 
old women. What we want to do is to sit tight and say nothing. 
That is to say, most of us, leaving a few picked men to skirmish 
in front. There’s a division of labour, you see. People like old 
Walter and myself are not much good with our heads except for 
business, but we can hold the fort. And we can supply the 
ammunition,’ ” 

George, after all, did not go to Oxford. That is only one of 
the many surprises in which the book abounds. His nature 
was too complex for him to settle down to a special course of 
study. He was good at everything, but not quite good enough 
at any one thing. . And as he grew older, without losing his 
idealism he learned to indulge in it vicariously in the aspira- 
tions and achievements of others. He goes into the bank, and 
after gaining experience in a London branch returns home 
and breaks new ground as the founder and organizer of a great 
shop in the neighbouring town on novel lines, showing an extra- 
ordinary flazr for talent in the choice of his assistants, and 
suceeeding hugely in spite of, or perhaps because of, his uncon- 
ventional methods. The rise of “ Tracy's” is so exciting that 
‘we should not be surprised if it inspired imitation in real life. 
There is something highly engaging in the idea of acting as 
an artistic interpreter between producer and consumer. 

As becomes a person of complex nature, George is impres- 

sionable, and a good part of the book deals with his relations 
with women, blameless save for one brief and sordid 
entanglement, from which he is extricated more by luck 
than good management. Yet the experience was not without 
its Nemesis, since it barred his marriage with his true affinity. 
None the less, Mary Festing, who was the first to read him 
Sike a book, and excited his boyish resentment by her 
clairvoyance, even after his happy marriage and her own 
marriage to his greatest friend exerted a dominant and 
inspiring influence on his career, Their relation was “some- 
thing beyond love, and it left them both free to love 
elsewhere.” Finally he found a better name for her than 
“the Imperative ” in an article in a weekly newspaper :— 
, “At one time the North Sea fishermen brought their cod to 
market in tanks in the holds of their vessels. In the tanks the 
cod lived at ease, with the result that they came to market 
elack, flabby, and limp. Some genius among fishermen introduced 
one catfish into each of his tanks and found that his cod came to 
market firm, brisk, and wholesome. The article went on to speak 
of the world’s catfish—anything or anybody that introduced into 
life the ‘queer, unpleasant, disturbing touch of the kingdom of 
theaven.’” 

Mary Festing is only one of the half-dozen attractive and 
unusual women in this very interesting novel, but she is of 
such rare clay that her sudden end, though it stamps her as a 
‘true heroine, will excite resentment in tender-hearted readers. 
-As the old Irish beggar-woman observed to a benefactor, 
“Tis a pity you should ever die.” Yet there is reason in the 
poetic injustice which solves a difficult problem while also 
providing a dramatic close. 





“The Night Nurse. By the author of “The Surgeon’s Log.” 
ey se and Hall. 6s.)—The scene of this story is laid in an 


rish hospital and is much concerned with the sentimental 





relations between the resident staff and the nursés, These 
apparently are always complicated and extensive, and are given 
a disagreeable flavour of surreptitiousness by the disapproval 
with which they are necessarily viewed by the hospital authorities. 
Anything so bad for the patients as such a state of things cannot 
be imagined, and it is to be hoped that the author, for the pur- 
poses of fiction, exaggerates the frequency of these episodes. 
The misunderstanding between the hero and the heroine is a little 
weak, but the description of the typhus epidemic at the end is 
powerfully written. 

READABLE Novets.—The Love Pirate. 
Williamson. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A pleasant story, of which 
the scene is laid in California. The inevitable motor car makes 
its appearance, and the scenery described is even more picturesque 
than usual. The Life Mask. By the author of “He Who 
Passed.” (W. Heinemann. 68.)—A rather disagreeable story of 
a hypocrite who masquerades as a benefactor. It is told in the 
first person by the victim.——Change of Climate. By A. A 
Methley. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A series of stories dealing 
with the life led by English tourists in Egypt. Two of the 
tales have a slightly mystical tendency. 


By C. N. and A. M. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms, 





National Life and National Training. By General Sir Ian 
Hamilton, G.C.B. (P. 8. King and Son. 64d. net.)—Though we 
are not always in agreement with Sir Ian Hamilton’s views, we 
can heartily recommend our readers to obtain a copy of this 
breezily worded plea for the military training of boys—for 
“compulsory cadet training in all schools, public or private.” 
It is especially upon the moral effects of this training that Sir 
Ian Hamilton lays stress, as may be gathered from the following 
quotation :— 

“Every single healthy boy in Great Britain must henceforth 

be trained in character and physique just as carefully and 
thoroughly as he is now trained to read and to write; and 
whereas the sauce with which education has hitherto been served 
is, be clever and you will become rich, be rich and you will 
become happy, the new cult will start from the axiom that it is 
only by the strength of a State that the well-being and happiness 
of its members can be secured, Strength, the new boys must be 
taught, depends less upon the cleverness or wealth of individuals 
than upon their spirit of cohesion; their determination to stand 
by one another; their common desire to remain pioneers of the 
world’s progress in the future, as they have been in the past, and 
upon their fixed, fervid resolve to die upon the field of battle 
rather than let anyone rob them by force, or jockey them by foul 
play, out of the fulfilment of so legitimate and honourable an 
ambition.” 
That such a scheme is practicable Sir Ian Hamilton shows by 
pointing to the example of Natal, where a law enforcing military 
training for boys is already in operation. Basing himself upon the 
cost in Natal, he calculates that the 758,000 boys between the ages 
of twelve and fourteen in the United Kingdom could be equipped 
and given a two years’ course of training at a cost of £380,000 a 
year. To give them a ten days’ camp as well would, he adds, 
bring the cost up to nearly a million—* just five per cent. in fact 
on the amount we already spend upon elementary education.” 


Panama and What it Means. By John Foster Fraser. (Cassell 
and Co, 6s.)—Mr. Fraser’s cleverly written descriptions and 
excellent photographs help to give a very vivid idea of the 
fascinating work which is now being completed in the Isthmus 
of Panama. But it is not only with the engineering side of the 
Canal that Mr, Fraser deals. He gives an interesting account of 
the whole history of the scheme from the inception of the 
disastrous French project, and catalogues the innumerable 
subordinate difficulties—political, financial, administrative, and 
hygienic—which had to be surmounted before the physical diffi- 
culty of the actual construction could be even approached, No 
part of Mr. Fraser’s story is more interesting than that in which 
he writes of “The Battle Against Disease,” which is being 
constantly fought in the Canal Zone, and which has brought 
down the death-rate to twenty-five per thousand a year. 
Under the directions of Colonel Gorgas the mosquito has 
been practically exterminated in the vicinity of the workings, 
and thus yellow fever has been abolished and malaria greatly 
reduced. “Some two hundred thousand gallons of oil a 
year,” says Mr. Fraser, “have been used in extermination. 
With a copper can strapped to his back—in shape much likea 
Swiss milk carrier—a nigger with a tube in his fist goes tramping, 
in an area he has to look after, through bush and rough grass and 
rank weeds, searching for the home of the mosquitoes. Spongy 
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marshland with pools must be closely sprinkled. So when the 
mosquito larva comes up through the water to breathe it runs 
into the greasy scum, and it never knows for what purpose it 
came into the world.” The speculations upon the results of the 
opening of the canal, especially on the British West Indies, with 
which the book concludes, are perhaps of less interest than its 
earlier descriptive chapters. But for the rest, with the exception 
of an occasional doubtful statement such as that “mosquitoes do 
not like nigger flesh,” the circumstances connected with the canal- 


building are excellently set out. 





The Everyman Encyclopaedia, Edited by Andrew Boyle.—(J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 1s. net each volume.)—Among recent additions 
to the “Everyman Library” is an encyclopaedia which is to be 
completed in twelve volumes. Three of these have already 
appeared and carry the work from the beginning of the alphabet 
down to an article on “Church History.” An examination of the 
three volumes shows that the work is well planned. Its design is 
to serve as a rapid book of reference rather than as a fund of 
technical information, and it accordingly subdivides its subjects 
to a great extent under a large number of headings, and tends to 
avoid general articles upon wide subjects. We have found the 
information contained in the book accurate so far as we have been 
able to test it, though there are perhaps more misprints than can 
be easily forgiven in a work of this character, where exactness is 
a raison d’étre. For instance, a somewhat cursory glance through 
the third volume has revealed the following slips: On page 232, 
column 1, “registrar” should be “registrary”; on page 355, 
column 1, “Lescant” should be “Lescaut”; on page 441, 
column 2, “impassi” should be “impasse”; and on page 621, 
column 1, “ xpnarés” should be “ xpnords.” Further editions will 
doubtless see the correction of such mistakes, apart from which 
we have no fault to find. The clarity of the type deserves especial 


commendation. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—o—— 
Acheson (A.), Mistress Davenant, the Dark Lady of Shakespeare’s 
( 


BemMste, CE OVO 0052 .000000-rcrecesesoescnceseccenesesocovesosonccessececcenes Quaritch) net 10/6 








Adair (C.), Gabriel’s Garden, cr 8vo......... .+-- (8. Paul) 
Alphonsus, F mperor of Germany, 5VO_ ........6..00s000005 ...(Putnam) net 
Annesley (M.), The Sphinx in the Labyrinth, cr 8vo............ (Mills & Boon) 
Armstrong (Sir W.), Lawrence, roy 8V0 ..............0.00008 .....(Methuen) net 
Bartlett (F. C.), Exercises in Logic, cr 8V0 ..........cccsscseseneeeeeneesseeees (Clive) 
Brereton (C.), Studies in Foreign Education, cr 8vo............... ym net ! 
Browning (O.), A General History of the World, cr 8vo..... (E. Arnold) net 
Clutterbuck (H.), Musketry Practice, 80 ..........60.. cece. (H. Rees) net 
Crawford (A.), The Alias, CF 8V0 ...........::ceccecseceecersseeeseenees (W. Blackwood) 
Cruse (A.), English Composition based on the Study of Literary Models, 
STII alata ia aaaatibleeeiesnamaniabiainnnnganeinasennnsioninenanl (H. Frowde) 


Danby (A.), Natural Rock Asphalts and Bitumens, cr 8v0 (Constable) net 








De Pardieu (Major), Critical Study of German Tactics, 8vo (H. Rees) net 5, 
Diseases of Children. By Various Authors, roy 8vo ......(E. Arnold) net 30, 
Dwyer (J. F.), The White Waterfall, cr 8V0.................0:ceee.00++-.-(Cassell) 6; 
Ecclesiae Occidentalis, 4t0...................cc0ee ceeeceeeeeeee (Clarendon ae net 21, 
Filon (A.), Memoirs of the Prince Imperial, 1856-1879 ...(Heinemann) net 15, 
Fleming (L. A.), Synonyms, Autonyms, and Associated Words, 12mo 
(Putnam) net 5 
Flowerdew (H.), Mrs. Gray's Past, Cr 8V0.......cccccccecceceeseecereeecereee (S. Paul) 
Firth (A.), The Toll of the River, cr 8V0  .............:c0ccccceeeeeeees (A. Melrose) 6 
Firth (C. H.) and Charice (J. F.), Notes on the Diplomatic Relations of 
England with the North of Europe, 8vo...........................(Simpkin) net 2/ 
Golding (H.), The Wonder-Book of Ships for Boys and Girls, 4to 
(Ward & Lock) 3) 
Gray (G. B.), A Critical Introduction to the Old Testament (Duckworth) net 2 
Grey (Z.), Gold: a Romance, Cr 8V0_ .......cscccccsceereeeesessenees (Harper) 6 
Gribble (F.), The Tragedy of Isabella II., 8vo ......... (Chapman & Hall) net 15 
Haking (R. C. B.), Company Training, cr 8Vo.....................+..(H. se) net 5 
Hardcastle (M.), Halfpenny Alley, cr 8V0 ..............00+. (Smith & Elder) net 5, 
Hartley (C. G.), The Truth about Woman, 870 ............csscc0eeeee (Nash) net 7 
Hughes (C. E.), Early English Water-Colour, l6mo . .. (Methuen) net 2, 
Jordan (H.), Patchwork Comedy, cr 870 ............0000 -ee(Putnam) 6 
Kynnersley (E. M. 8.-), Tom, Vron, cr 8vo 6 
Lawrence (C, E.), The Arnold Lip, cr 8vo » 6 
Leblanc (M.), The Crystal Stopper, cr 8vo 6 
Lethbridge (8. C.), Love and My Lady, cr 8vo ...... (Holden & Hardingham) 6 
Lifted Up; or, Deliverance for You, cr 8vo.....,.........(Power Book Co.) net 2 
Locke (W. J.), Stella Maris, cr 8V0  ...........ccccccnsceseenee ieeenine pai, (Lane) 6 
McCormick (F.), The Flowery Republic, 8vo «..(J. Murray) net 15 
Macdonald (S.), Maternity Nursing, Cr 8V0  .............ccceceeeees (Methuen) net 3 
McSpadden (J. W.), Opera Synopses, 12M .............ccccseeeeeees (Harrap) net 
Magnay (Sir W.), The Fruit of Indiscretion, cr vo ..............+. (S. Paul) 
Maurice (C. E.), The Life of Octavia Hill, 8vo ................. (Macmillan) net 1 
Mennell (F. P.), A Manual of Petrology, 8vo ..... (Chapman & Hall) net 7 
Meynell (Alice), Collected Poems, cr 8vo ........... ... (Burns & Oates) net 5, 
Muirhead (J. 8.), The Quiet Spirit, roy 16mo ..................... er net 2 
Noyes (E.), Salisbury Plain : its Stones, Cathedral, &c., 8vo......(Dent) net 1 
Pasture (Mrs. H. De La), Michael Ferry, cr 8vo ...............(Smith & Elder) 
Perris (H. 8.), Pax Britannica, 8vo .....................(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 5 
Perry (J.), Elementary Practical Mathematics, 8vo .............../Macmillan) 
Push Out; or, Abundance for You, cr 8vo ............ (Power Book Co.) net 
Rawlinson (W. G.), The Engraved Work of J. M. W. Turner, vol. 2, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 


Redlich (E. B.), St. Paul and his Companions, cr 8vo.........(Macmillan) net 
Roberte(W.J.), Mary Russell Mitford, the Tragedy of a Blue-Stocking, 8vo 

(A, Melrose) net 
(J. Murray) net 


Ross (E. H.), The Reduction of Domestic Flies, 8vo 
(W. Green) net 


Roughead (W.), Twelve Scots Trials, 8vo ............... - 








Russell (L.), Souls in Pawn, cr 8vo .....,.......... eat (Ward & Lock) 
Scientific Religion ; or, God is for You, cr 8vo ........ (Power Book Co.) net 
Special Forms of Service Sanctioned for use in the Diocese of Oxford, 12mo 

(S.P.C.K.) 


Strindberg (A.), In Midsummer Days, and other Tales ..(H. Latimer) net 5 


Sutro (A.), The Perplexed Husband. A Comedy in 4 Acts ...(French) net 
Tappan (E. M.), In Feudal Times, 8vo sereeeee-(Harrap) net 
Tarn (W. W.), Antigonos Gonatas, 8vo (Clarendon Press) net 
Text-Book of General Pathology, &8vo ..(E, Arnold) net 
Thompson (Francis), Collected Works, 3 vols., cr 8vo (Burns & Oates) net 

an Loon (H. W.), The Fall of the Dutch Republic, 8vo ...(Constable) net 
Weaver (L.), The “ Country Life’’ Boek of Cottages, 8vo ...(Newnes) 
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LIBERTY 
FABRICS  wrkitiuse 


IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 





a 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK, 





MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK 
in Powder Form. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. 





Its value is based not alone on chemical qualities, but 
also on the possession of certain : 
palatability, solubility, ease of di 
etc., qualities moreover which cannot be ignored in the 
discussion of dietetic values. 
record of our product as a nutrient, for almost thirty 
years, bears irrefutable testimony to the genuineness of 
its physiological worth, and its general excellence 
as a food product. 


Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles 
at 1s. Gd., 28. 6d. and tie. 


TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK COMPANY, 
Slough, Bucks., England. 


physical attributes, C.9.5 
gestion and assimilation, 


It is also true that the 





PRACTICALLY 


FREMLIN’S 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
FREE FROM SUGAR. 





Bittered entirely with ENGLISH HOPS, 
part of the World. 


Will keep in any 


Highly recommended by many 
Doctors to those prohibited from taking ordinary beer. 





FREMLIN BROS., Brewers, MAIDSTONE. 


Brancues :—Danes Road, Camberwell, S.E., Croydon, Tottenham 
Woolwich, Brighton, Eastbourne, Guildford, Hastings, Margate, 
Rochester, and Tunbridge Wells. ’ 





OBESITY 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 


NO DRASTIC DIET, 
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Booklet free from 


CALLARD & CO., 
90 Regent St., London, W. 
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Under the Presidency of 
ty The KING, Her Maj. 
ler Majesty QUEEN AL 


Centenary Year. 1913, 


Treasurer—E. H, BOUSFIELD, Esq. 


LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, 


His Royal Highness 
PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT, K.G, 


di the 29th M ae hye 
s on the ay, and it °' that all possibl 
will be given His Royal Highness mat euanaten omnes 
500 boys and Girls of Professional men, merchants, farmers, maste? 
tradesmen, and clerks, are in the school. 
7,200 Orphane have been benefited from all parts of the Empire. 
Contributions for the President's List wil! be gladly received. 
ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Chairmam 
HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 


'y The QUEEN, 
ANDRA. 
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ROYAL | Total Funds 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 





net 5/0 


=  £18,167,25% 





FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
BURGLARY. 


1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 
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A GOOD OFFER. 


You are invited to secure a share in the 
accumulated Profits for five years, which 
will be divided at the end of this year by the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund. This Society is 
the largest Mutual Life Assarance Office in 
the United Kingdom. As all the Profits 
belong to the Policyholders, the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund is able to offer very large 
Bonuses, and exceptionally favourable con- 
ditions. The careful investment of the 
Seciety’s enormous Funds provides Absolute 
Security. Write immediately to any of the 
Society’s Branch Offices or Agencies, to the 
Head Office, 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
er to one of the London Offices, 28 Cornhill, 
E.C., and 5 Waterloo Place, S.W., for Bonus 
Year Prospectus, containing examples of 
Bonus Results for the past 50 years. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HCLEORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£84,0C0,000. 
CLAIMS PAID..................-.. &100,000,000. 


FTERNOON TEA.—LAKE NEMI: English tea and 
“ toast. English and American visitors to Rome making excursions to 
lake Nemi are sure to want Afternoon Tea, They will find it, served by an 
entirely English staff at Miss Llewellyn’s Tea-House, by the lake, known as the 
“Grotta Lupara ” (Grotto des Louves). Stopping place of trams, Catena, 
Genzano. Ladies’ room. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


UDE, NORTH CORNWALL. 


10 BE LET, with immediate possession, unfurnished, EFFORD DOWN 
MANSION, Bude, situate above the entrance to Bude Harbour, close to the 
Atlantic Ocean, with extensive and beautiful coast and land views, well 
sheltered and secluded and screened by a plantation of 3acres. It has 2 
square towers, contains 8 reception and other rooms, 15 bedrooms, 3 dressing- 
reoms, bathroom, with hot and cold water. ‘Situate in its own grounds of 
upwards of S acres, with gardener’s cottage, stables for 6 horses and 2 loose 
boxes, 2 carriage houses with 2 servants’ rooms over and harness-room. 
Additional land if required. The Church is adjoining the property. 

The London and South-Western Railway Station, the Town of Bude, the 
North Cornwall Golf Links, Tenmis Club Courts, Cricket Ground, Post Office 
and Telegraph Station are about half a mile distant. 

The ones supply is continuous and supplied by the Urban District 
Council. 

For cards to view apply to Mr. Arthur Heard, Bude ; and for further 

ticulars and conditions of letting to Messrs. HOULDITCH & ANSTEY, 

uthernhay, Exeter. 
( LD SWISS CHATEAU.—Modern conveniences; large 
shady garden ; view whole chain Alps; near lake and forest, TO LET 
July-September. Nominal rent to clergyman taking light duty.—Apply, Rev. 
G. A, BIENEMANN, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 








ye IN SWITZERLAND.—To LET, furnished, at 

St. Beatenberg; comfortable, well-situated CHALET, commanding 
glorious views ; one or two sitting-rooms, six bedrooms, and bath-room with 
hot water. Rent 850 to 900 francs for Summer Season, June to September 
inelusive.—Particulars from M. F, C., Beech Cottage, Westcott, Surrey. 


N ULLION, CORNWALL.—TO LET for summer, well- 

furnished and delightfully situated bungalow, facing open sea, bathing 
beach five minutes, good golf, three sitting, six bedrooms, charming garden 
three quarters acre, six guineas.— Walter, Meres Vean, Mullion. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Gountr COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 


BISHOP AUCKLAND GIRLS’ COUNTY SCHOOL, 
Miss ASHWORTH, B.A, (Lond.) Hons., Head-Mistress. 

ENGLISH MISTRESS (experienced) wanted in September, who must be 
able to take Elementary Latin. Commencing salary £150. 

FRENCH MISTRESS wanted in September, able to take Elementary 
German and English. Residence abroad and ability to teach on the Direct 
Method essential. Salary according to County seale. 

Further particulars, together with application form, will be furnished on 
receipt of stamped addressed foolecap envelope. Completed applications must 
be received by the undersigned not later than the first post on the morning of 
Monday, May 12th, 1913, 

Canvassing directly or indirectly may disqualify. 

Shire Hall, Durham. 3: A. L. ROBSON, 

10th April, 1913. 


Rz4DING EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
FOR GIRLS, 


County Secretary for Higher Education. 


KENDRICK SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Applications are invited for the post of Head Mistress, which will become 
Yaeant at the close of the Summer Term. Applicants must be graduates of a 
University in the United Kingdom or hold equivalent qualifications. Salary, 
per annum plus a capitation fee of £1 per annum for every scholar after 
the first fifty in attendance at the school. 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, wili be deemed a disqualification. 
Forms of application, which must be returaed by the 15th May next, can be 
obtained on application to 
Education Olice, Reading, HENRY T. PUGH, 
April 17th, 1913, Secretary. 

















SCHOOL, 


The Governors invite applications om or before Saturday, May 2ith, 1913 
for the post of HEAD-MASTER. Salary £400, rising to £450. Applicants must 
be graduates of a University in the United Kingdem, or have such other 
equivalent qualification as may be approved by the Board of Education, and 
not be over 45 years of age. Duties to begin September 1913. Canvassing 
directly or indirectly will disqualify. Full particulars from ¥. W. COLES, 
Esq., Clerk to the Governors, Bank Buildings, Hastings. F 
U 2A seers e OF MANCHESTER, 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
(Primary Branch) 

THE COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in EDUCATION for WOMEN 
SIUDENTS. Duties to commence in September next. Candidates with 
special qualifications for training teachers of young children preferred. Salary 
£150 to £200, according to qualifications and experience. Applications should 
be sent not later than 10th May, to the Registrar, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


P[A8TINGs GRAMMAR 


BAbNSLEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS., 


The Governors of the Barnsley High Schcol for Girls invite applications for 
the appointment of Head-Mistress. Applicants must be Graduates (in 
Honours) of a University in the United Kingdom, or hold equivalent qualifica- 
tions, and must have had suitable High School experience, 

Salary, £350 per annum. 

The lady appointed will be required to enter upon her duties at the beginning 
of the Autumn Term. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of not less than three testimonials and 
the names of three persons to whom reference may be made, must reach the 
undersigned not later than May 19th. 

D. PAUL, 


Clerk to the Governors of 
the Barnsley High School. 


N ENGINEER and CHEMIST, with a good practice 

_ and a good business, wishes to takea PARTNER: preferably University 
man with degree in engineering, and if possible some experience of affairs : 
advertiser has good degree, and in addition some distinction in science, ant 
wants as a partner a man of equal standing with sufficient capital to justify 
negotiation: the object of the partnership is to bring in additional capita) for 
an expanding business: references would be exchanged. Address X 120, 
Manchester Guardian. 

IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 

COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

A LECTURER IN SCIENCE will be required in September 1913. Degree 
essential. Commencing salary £80-£100 (according to qualifications and 
experience), with board, rooms, and medical attendance. For further par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the Principal, Training College, Ripon. 


UPIL.—CIVIL ENGINEER (Member Inst. C.E.), with 
very important works in progress, bas a vacancy for a Pupil. An 
excellent opportunity to acquire practical experience under personal super- 
vision of principal. Premium required.—Apply Box No. 618, the Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
YOUTH AFRICA.—Regnired, a LADY, CHURCH- 
WOMAN, for Girls’ Diocesan College. Duties: to teach needlework and 
geography on modern lines throughout the school, superintend mending and 
take entire charge of Form II. Charge of Dormitory. Salary £80, £85, 
£90 board and lodging. Passage.—Apply, Education Secretary, 23 Army and 
Navy Marsions, Victoria Street, s.W. 
MNHE LAKE DISTRICT.—Colleague, priest’s orders pre- 
ferred, but title given. Work interesting half-town, half-country, 
university man. No extremes.—Canon RAWNSLEY, Crosthwaite, Keswick. 


} OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ENGLEFIELD 
») GREEN (University of London). The Governors will shortly appoint 
a Lady as STAFF LECTURER in FRENCH who will be expected to come 
into residence in October. Applications, with not more than three testi- 
monials and the names of three persons to whom reference can be made 
(10 copies of all documents to be sent), should be sent before April 26th to the 
PRINCIPAL, from whom all particulars may be obtained. 


(ye SERVICE COMMISSION.—Forthecoming Exami- 
nation.—JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS in certain Departments (18-19)) 
22nd May.—The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received, They must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, 
from the SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, Ww. 


|} EFERENCE and RESEARCH work at British Museum 
» undertaken. NOTES supplied on Literary, Political, Social, and other 
subjects for articles and speeches, &c. Moderate terms. MSS. TYPED 
accurately and expeditiously from 8d. per 1,000 words. HAROLD JOHNSON, 
3 Langton Road, North Brixton, London. 


OUNG LADY, University undergraduate, seeks position 

Rk as PRIVATE SECRETARY. Box No. 619, the Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

TICE-PRINCIPAL, St. Peter’s College, Peterborough, 

wanted immediately; resident; unmarried, Mathematics, Science,— 

Apply, THE PRINCIPAL, 


LECTURES, &c. 


J NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A Course of Six Lectures on “The General Conception of Property in 
Economic Theory” will be delivered by Professor R. T. ELY, of the 


University of Wisconsin, at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Clare Market, W.C., at 5 p.m., on May 6th, 8th, 13th, l5th, 20th, and 
22nd. Admission free, without ticket. 

P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 


PNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 


INDUSTRIES. 
of 18 and 


GARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS OF COMMERCE AND 

Candidates must be of British nationality, and over the age 
under the age of 23 at the date of election, 

The Scholarships, one of which may be awarded in June, 


will be tenable 


for two years, and of the value of £80 for the first year (which must be 
spent at the University), and from £150 to £2§ the second year (which 
must be spent in the study of subjects bearing on C verce or Industry 
in the United States, Germany, or other country or countries approved by 
the Electors). 

Candidates must send their applications, together with testimonials of good 
character and record of previous training, on or before May l2th to the 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


ISS DREWRY’S READINGS will be resumed on 
Wednesday, April 23rd, at 7.45 p.m., and Thursday, April 24th, at 
The subjects will be Tennyson and his Contemporaries, and some of 
Mies Drewry reads with private pupils.—143 King Henry's 


\ 


11.15 a.m, 
the poets of to-day. 
Road, London, N.W, 
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HERWELL RAULL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 

University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Tate Lecturer in Educaticn, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepnred for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip!oma 
eud the Cambridge Yeachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
‘here isa Loan Fund. 
T, MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Privcipal—Miss H. L. POWELL awe 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). ; 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resideut, €0-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year, 





UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
SUMMER TERM begins APRIL 24th. , 

For particulars of the College course of work for Senior and Junior 
Students, and of the School preparatory to the College (Head-Mistress, Miss 
M. D. Teace), apply Secretary, 43 Harley Street, W. - 

Students may reside at the College under the personal supervision of the 
Warden, from whom particulars of boarding-fees may be obtained. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
ING’S COLLEGE WOMEN, 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 
Under the Patronage of Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Warden: Miss H. D. OAKELEY, M.A, 

Preparation is given for the examination of the University of London to the 
Faculties of Arts and Science, the London University Certificate in Religious 
Knewiedge, the Archbishop’s Diploma in Theology, the King’s Col.ege Diploma 
and Certificate in Home Science, 

Separate courses of interest to non-examination students are given in 
History, Literature, Philosophy, and Biology; also in the Home Science 
Subjects of Hygiene and Physiology and the Economics of Women’s Work, 
Tho Divivity courses are also open to non-examination students. 

Instruction in Music by Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Haas, and others. 

The EASTER TERM begins on THURSDAY, April 24. 

The Skinners’ Company Scholarship and the Merchant Taylor Company 
Scholarship, each of £40 a year, for three years, will be awarded in May, 
en ene may be obtained from the Secretary, 13 Kensington 
Square, W. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 

The SUMMER SESSION OPENS on MAY 1. 

Students entering then are eligible to compete for the ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS offered in September. 

For prospectus and full information apply to the DEAN (Professor William 
Wright, M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S.), who will be glad to make arrangements for 
sagete wishing to see over the Medical College and Dental School, Mile 

nd, E. 
as PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 

WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 








Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, 
Babies in residence. 





IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 

INCORPORATED.—Nursery Training College. Ladies trained as 

Children’s Nurses. Fee £35 for Six Months’ course. Children in residence, 
—For particulars apply PRINCIPAL, 19 Beaumont Street. Liverpool. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
kK With Title of LL.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A, Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 
EV. C. G. MORTIMER, B.A. Oxon, and C. L. 
GRUGEON, B.A. Oxon.—PRIVATE TUITION for all Exams and 


preparation for Holy Order-.—For terms, references, and recent successes, 
write to “‘ Parkside,”’ Alumhurst Road, Bournemouth, W. . 


ADY BEAUMONT strongly recommends Country Home 
14 for Children where entire charge can be taken, or they can be received 
with their nurses, Teaching if necessary. Very healthy; gravel soil.—Apply, 
LADY BEAUMONT, Swannington House, Leicester; or Mrs. WILLIAMS, 
Hill Farm Bungalow, Botley, Hampshire. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
—_—--- (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncer Grar. 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and ‘Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCane 
: (Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 








REAT MALVERN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Abbots- 
hill, a Home-School for Girls, from 6 to 14 years of age. Prospectus 


on application. Head-Mistress, Miss LLOYD JONES, late of the Priory, 
Great Malvern, 





~ 


JORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX.—A First 


Class SCHOOL for GIRLS’ providing a thorough modern education 
combined with refined home life. Senior House (girls 14 to 19) ; Junior House 
(girls 7 to 13). Large residential staff of University women and other qualified 
Mistresses, Extensive premises and grounds, 14 miles from London. Inclusive 
fees.—F or prospectus and further particulars apply to the Principal. 


S' ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

The Council offer, in July 1913, on the results of an examination to be held 
in July, three Entrance Scholarships of the annual value of £60, £40, and 
£20 respectively, tenable for four years at St. Leonards School, 

Preference will be given to the deaghters of professional men, and of Officers 
in H.M. Service, who are unable to pay full School fees, Candidates must be 
between 13 and 14 years of age. 

Further particularson application to the HEAD-MISTRESS before June Ist, 


st FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term begins April 30th and ends July 29th. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


pais csss HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 











Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten. 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 
66 guine:#, a year. 


YIR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
KO “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil ; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St, Andrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Educatioa 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages. Music, and Paintiug, 

Pupils —s for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
req andl 4 ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &, 


| ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
. _ COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 
Higher Cambridge). Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 
German, piano, violin), French and German lessons and conversation given 
daily; physical exercises and outdoor games, Dancing taught by a trained 
teacher from Mrs. Wordsworth’s, Highest successes in examinations. Healthy 


situation, Terms moderate, 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
permitted to Rey. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 








UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN E~ 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, & 
Summer Term begins May 6th. Next vacancies in September. 





\ / ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE,—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose p2rents are abroad,—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard, 





Estab- 

lished 1850. Thorough Modern Education for the DAUGHTERS OF 
JENTLEMEN. House stands high in 100 acres of ground. Games. Health 
exercises under trained Mistress. Gymnasium, Girls taken to concerts and 
places of interest in Town. Speciatiries,—LECTURES in English, French 
and German by well-known professors, MUSIC.—Foreign Conservatoire 
system. ART. 





RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE, Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

shire surroundings. Boarding House, Enlarged curriculum, PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium, Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress, 


SYOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.BR.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and a Teachers in every branch of Physical Traiu- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 
TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, 
offers a full professional training in the following subjects: Swedish Educa- 





tional and Medical Gymnastics, Aesthetic Dancing, Folk Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Good posts obtained after training, 
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Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Hesidential = for the pop ae of ~ao—- * 
larship, available for three years, on application rinci 
ons - Easter holidays, Kpril 2 to April 30. ” 
GT. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
a talent, a8 wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Migs 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. __ apeiet. - ¥ fl 
NARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
if RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
. istress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Fizal Honours, English 
Hend-Mistre Language and Literature). 
The Summer Term begins Wednesday, May I4th. 
For Llustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 
\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A, 
109 Colmore Kow, Birmingham, a 
NLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER- 
) GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding-House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. ouse-Mistress: Miss 
ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term begins on Tuesday, May 6th. The Head- 
Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on May 3rd and 5th. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
@) —Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
fea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ARPENDEN HALL, Herts—A Small HOME- 

SCHOOL for GIRLS; thorough general education on modern lines; 

fitted gymnasium; Swedish drill every day; field for games.—Principal, 
Miss English (formerly Senior Mistress of Prior’s Field, Godalming). 


JENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, a. . Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN., Practical, Theoretical. 

jold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 

YSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, P-RALS. lst Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 


GQ T A M = =| a a a Se 


“The Beasley Treatment.’’ This Book giving the experience of one who cured 
himself after forty years suffering will be sent post free on a to the 
author—W. J. Ketley, ‘* Tarrangower,”’ Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EDBERGH SCHOOL.—Six Scholarships, value £80 to 


\) £25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition on June 
W7th and 18th. Examination held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorks. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: VISCOUNT COBHAM, 

The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take place on June 24th and 
2th. Information and Prospectus from the Head-Master (R, G. ROUTH, 
M.A.), The School House, Bromegrove. 

‘HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination for Entrance 
k Scholarships, open to Boys under 15 on August Ist, will be held on 


July 15th and following days. Further information can be obtained from the 
Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


NHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recently 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWYS, 


M.A., Head-Master. 
. AS T B URNE COLLE GB. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Reyv. F.S. 
NILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


[ELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, Next Term will begin WEDNESDAY, May l4th, 1913, 

7 _Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, _ 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
J Army Council, EXAMINATION for Foundationerships, Entrance 
Scholarships, and Bursarships will be held June 24th-26th.— pply before 
June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 

An EXAMINATION will BEGIN on JUNE 6th for ELECTION to Two 
or more SCHOLARSHIPS (90gs.). Four Exhibitions (30gs. to 60gs.), and Five 
Exhibitions (20gs.). Army Candidates are eligible for Exhibitions. Candidates 
must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th.—Apply to the Head-Master or 
the Secretary. es = 

UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be beld 

in July 1913, beginzing TUESDAY, JULY 8th, when nine or m 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £30 perannum will be awarded. 
For further particulars apply to the HEA D-MASTER, The School, Oundle, 
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(7 SSSEAn's SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 2rd and 4th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


YOMERSET.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Walton Pines, Walton-by-Clevedon. School stands on Walton Cliff, 
commanding fine view of Channel, Limestone soil. Excellent drainage and 
water supply. Playing fields in front of house. Sound education at moderate 
terms. Games and physical drill a speciality. Suitable delicate or backward 
boys.—Prospectus from P, HOSTE, Esq., M.A. 
OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Examination 
x for FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (£30) held in June. 
Also for Exhibitions, reducing inclusive fees (£62) to £50 per annum, for which 
pane is given to sons of clergy and medical men.—Apply G. H, 
EETON, M.A., Head-Master. 


FINONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination on 
the 10th, llth, and 12th of June, 1913. Two 8 sholarships of £100 per 
annum, two of £80 per annum, one of £40 per annum, and not exceeding six 
Foundation Scholarships entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition 
Fee, will be offered for competition.—For particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 
ALVERN COLLEGE. SCHOLAKSHIP EXAMI.- 
NATION, June 3, 4,and5. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum, Faber Exhibition of £12, 
for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination, Council Nomi- 
nations, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to 
obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head-master or Secretary. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL —Head-Master: ARTHUR 
ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in the Theory ,History, 
and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The Summer Term begins on May Ist. 
Full particulars and copies of Prospectus may be obtained m the lead- 
Master, Bootham School, York. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. — 
EXAMINATION, June 3rd, 4th and 5th. Atleast NINE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing in 
Herefordshire. Also open to all, THREE ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS. TWO 
OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY, value £50 per annum, are open for next term, Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


7“ RQUAY.—WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy, Sons of Gentlemen ouly. 
300 ft. above the Sea, Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 
and Oxford). 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Public School at moderate cost. Large addition to Head-Master’s house in 
course of construction will be opened in September. Scholarship Examination, 
July 8th.—D. E. NORTON, Head-Master. 


HDLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on June 19th and 20th, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913.—An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 5th and 6th, 1913, for Eleven or Twelve OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Seven JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and Four or Five (HOUSE) 
of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist. 
Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarshi s are tenable 
together. Further particulars may be had from Rev. A, H. COOKE, M.A., 
Head-Master, eae OBS POE Ss a 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committce of 
the David Lewis Colony, Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
INKFIELD SCHOOL, FILEY, YORKS.—For BOYS of 
a public school age whose health and work require careful individual 
attention. For medical and other references and Prospectus, apply to the 
Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A, (Cantab.). Miho g tA 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 7 

















( N KENTISH FARM.—Married Graduate receives 

PUPILS. Largely open air life. Most country pursuits. Cattle rearing, 
dairying, carpentry, handicrafts, gardening, &c. Games. Efficient supervision, 
individual care. Large house, mod. conveniences. Sep. bedrooms. Nr. London, 
but entirely rural environment.—P. B. CARDWELL, M.A., Brocas, Hever, Kent. 


C(TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 


—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
Sueetale post free from Mr, A, C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Man- 


sions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905. 


FOREIGN 


HAMPERY, SWITZERLAND. English Pension. Chalet 
Soldanella. Beautiful situation, 3,450 ft. above sea. Comfortable, good 
cooking, central heating. Terms from R _ frs. Delightful walks and 
excursions. English Church. Tennis Club. Bich and interesting Flora.—The 
Misses SHACKLETON & WHITE. _ Pa DRG Kz a 
, r ——— 
NHATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
C Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIEN ~~ 
M.A., Oxon, (late M. Taylor’s & Sherborne), British C haplain, and Mr. »™ : 
HUNT M.A., Cantab., llth Sen, Opt., receive private pupils for U niversity anc 
other Fxaminations, good Laboratories, and esp. for Modern Languages. 


ARIS, ETOILE.—French Family receives a few PAYING 
GUESTS to study French. Splendid situation; comforts; highest 
references ; moderate terms.— Mme. DEVOMEL, 4, Rue du Dome, 
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HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

Se 8 « 


JT. £E 8 ae ae oe | 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Con¥FIDENTLY RECOMMENDED, 

VILVORDE, near BRUSSELS (Belgium). Beautifully and_ healthily 
situated. Thorough and excellent Modern Education. Special advantages: 
Courses ef Art and Music. Special Cultivation of Mentality. Education 
in Hygiene. Swedish Gymnastic. Formation and development of character. 
Highly certificated Staff. 

Prospectus, particulars, and references: 

Mademoiselle EMMA LEFEBURE, Head-Mistress. 
LOIS-S-LOIRE (57 Avenue de Paris)—Madame et 
Monsieur Métrot, ex-professeur, officier d’'Académie, recoivent un 
ou deux jeunes gens anglais désirant apprendre la langue, ou famille 
visiteuse.—Lecons de Francais, Tennis, Excursions aux chateaux de Touraine. 
Meilleures références. 


l =~ (70 Rue de la Tour), Bois de Boulogne.— 

Mademoiselle Métrot, professeur dipléme de Francais, recoit une ou 
deux jeunes filles anglaises désirant apprendre la langue, ou dames visiteuses. 
Lecons de Francais, Musique, Art. eilleures références. 


| gg yy number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 
of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 
premises and grounds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health, Out- 
door exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particulars on appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 























ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, fcveral French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Tractical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
fianche, Paris. 
JREPARATION AUX EXAMENS DE FRANCAIS.— 
_ French family, very good class, would receive in their com, country house 
afew Students. Beautiful country, riding, tennis-court, excurs. Piano lessons. 
Terms, Frs. 75 weekly. Refs. rite for partics. to Mr. JOUANNEAUX, 
Commanderie de Moulins, par les Trois-Moutiers (Vienne), France. 


YTRASSBURG.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 
under the patronage of Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein ; 
clementary and advanced courses in modern languages, the latter by Univer- 
sity professors; modern methods; home comforts; first-rate music ; excellent 
references, English and German,—For further information apply to GABBITAS, 
THRING and CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


 $CHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
- Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 

gents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recomme? ded by them, and are thus able to supply 
iuformation which parents v ould find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
Eve See in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Coutinent, will be am to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) yrospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, hen writing 
sage state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 


dea of the fees to oaid. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912, 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d, 00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 
J. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 5! 
__ London, E.C, ‘Telephone: 5053 Central. 
4 2 re ee eK 
‘4_ Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call a or send fully-detailed particulars to 

ho f » Ea ae a z hed wi leading 
who for nearly years ve m closely in tou wi the 
educational por aE oom ol 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

J OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN ‘TEACHERS, 
e 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The greet. has been established for the pyreces of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 














every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state fn mf s, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 








OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools poy visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pocar (Cantab.) and Browns (Oxon.), 
“17 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 





ye INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c,., and is illus 
teated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address; ‘‘Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 














TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 


Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on ever 
tranch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College, 
Advice on a a speciality. sot Bp yy: ECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOUR 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle. 
women.—May 23rd: Austria, Danube, Carpathians, Vienna, Budapest, 

Lake Balaton, &c. Later: Holland, Tyrol (Dolomites), Grand Russian (Caucasus, 
Volga, Crimea, Capitals, &c.), Swiss, French Castles, Spain, India.—Arr. and 
accomp. by Miss Bishop, ‘‘Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. . 














HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 
| ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, lovely situa. 
tion, 800 feet above sea, close to moor, warm and sheltered position, 
Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, separate tables, private sitting-room if 








required, Season commenced April 7th. Apply, CANTAB, Middilecott, 
lisington, 8. Devon. ‘Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. : WEE 
TYPEWRITING. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d, 1,000 words. 

NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, 1LFORD, ESSEX, 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
USTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS.—Use “ Florigene’ 
(Regd.) on all floors and linoleums carly in the Easter vacation 
(3 times a year only). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 
months during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the 
intervals—which is of greater importance. It costs little, saves labour, and 
is easily applied.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The “ DUST. 

ALLAYER” Co., 105 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, (Govt. Contractors). 


ORE MONEY TO SPEND. — Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank, 
Rk. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd, Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princcs Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. It 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 








OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


\PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

\j —A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and ome’ for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tenni Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


IFE POLICIES (10 years and upwards in force) 
4 REQUIRED as investment; exceptional terms given.—Write Box 885, 
Reynell’s Advertisement Offices, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
; PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limitel, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 








10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

_ House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

113 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
rogularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal Household. 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to ts. Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 64.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atnanr Memormt), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tar Krxa, 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
211,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eant ov Harnrowsr, Secretary: Goprraer H, Hamriros. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons 
once in good circumstances, They are received from all parts of the Empire, 
and are admitted AT ANY AGE UNDER SEVEN. 
The NEXT ELECTION will take place on May 29th, when TWENTY 
CHILDREN, viz., 10 BOYS and 10 GIRLS, will be elected. 
Mr. JOHN HILL having resigned the Treasurership, the Committee are 
pleased to announce that Alderman Sir GEORGE WYATT TRUSCOTT, 


Bart., has accepted the office. 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. Secretary and Supt. 


per essas CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 


be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 
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~ SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


THIS LIST HOLDS GOOD FOR 7 DAYS. 





» the Property 44 Messrs. Morel Bros., Inour 
Formerly ton, Ltd., 18 & 19 Pall Mail, S-W, opinion 


cori without reserve owing to rebuilding of Credit Our 
premises. Price Cash Price 
per doz. per doz. 


Lot 1.—18 dozen bots. 


CHAT. DONNISON LISTRAC 


1896 VINTAGE. BOTTLED 1900. 
Soft Old Bottled French Claret, with very pleasant 
flavour. 30/- 


22/6 





2.— : cqene each 12 bots. and 
uct do. 24 hailf-bots. 


EXTRA DRY. 

e Finest Quality Champagne Shipped from Epernay 
koa et Firm. The Market Price of the 1900 and 1904 
Vintages is now 143/- and 95/- respectively, therefore 
this wine should be a good investment. 

(Half-bottles 90/6 per 24.) 


Lot 3.20 doz. bots. and 
10 do. half-bots. 


DEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL 


Pure Still Moselle from this well-known district, 
bottled in Messrs. Deinbard’s cellars, and bearing their 
well-known label. (32/6 per 24 half-bottles.) 


From the Cellars of FIELD MARSHAL SIR CHAS. 
BROWNLOW, G.C.B., Warfield Hall, Bracknell, 
Berks. 

Lot 4.—1 doz. and 9 bots. 


CHAMBERTIN BURGUNDY 


Charming Red Burgundy, very old in bottle, with 
pleasant flavour and bouquet. 


Per Case. 


Per Doz. 


29/6 


45/6 


60/- 





SOLD WITHOUT RESERVE. 
Lot 5.—20 doz, bots. 


MONTFERRAND CLARET 


Soft, round Bordeaux Claret from the Montferrand 
District, and quite a good Dinner Wine. 


Lot 6.—10 doz. bots. 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


Beautiful Old Wine, which has been lying in Wood at 
the Bodega of the Successors of the late Donna Antonia 
Ferreira in Oporto, and was shipped by them to this 
country. (1/- per dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 


Lot 7.—20 doz. Pints 


WACHTER’S “ROYAL CHARTER” 


1893 VINTAGE. CUVEE N 
Soft, Old Landed Champagne of this well-known Brand, 
with pleasant flavour. 


Lot 8.—10 doz. bots. 


CHOICE OLD AMONTILLADO 


A charming Old Sherry, soft and round on the palate, 
with delightful nutty flavour; bottled from the wood 
im brilliant condition, 


12/6 


18/- 


34/6 


60/- 


24/6 


41/6 


29/6 


42/- 


LIQUEUR BRANDY wane sia 


0/6 


Soft, favoury Old Cognac, with very pleasant aroma, 84/- 





Lot 10.—10 doz. bots. 


GRAHAM'S OLD PORT 


Very nice flavoury Wine, Shipped by this well-known 
Firm in Oporto. 


Lot 11.- 


Per Doz. 
42/- 24) 


. Guess each 12 bots. and 
do. do 24half-bots. 


HEIDSIECK 1904, TRES SEC 


Delicate, Dry Champagne, Mai ith good bouquet. (Half- 
— 70/- per 24.) (2/6 per case allowance if Lot is 
taken,) 


Lot 12.—10 doz. bots. 


SUPERIOR BEAUNE 
SHIPPED BY BOUCHARD PERE ET FILS 


Exceptionally good value in French Red Burgundy, 
shipped by this eminent Firm. It has good body, and 
will develop still further with age in bottle. 

l)- per dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 


Lot 13.—13 doz. bots. 
BONDED 


VERY OLD SCOTCH MALT "Stee! 


Soft, Old Scotch Whisky, guaranteed 18 years old. 

It has been lying at the Distillery, undisturbed, since 

date of a, and is worth attention at this price. 
(1/6 per dozen allowance: if Lot is taken.) 


Per Case. 


Per Tioz. 
30/- 20/ 6 


45/6 


Catalogue of Public Sale Purchases sent on application. 
London County §& Westminster, Mincing Lane, B.C. 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 
3 MINGING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Duty Paid Cellars: 
3} FENCHURCH STREET, E.C, 


54,- 


Bankers: 
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DO YOU ANTICIPATE 
GOUT? 
HOW TO FORESTALL URIC ACID. 
The whole effort of modern medicine is concentrated on 


endeavours to prevent disease, and with so much success that, 
already, many of what used to be the most dreaded maladies have 
lost nearly, if not all, their terrors, whilst others have become 
practically extinct. It was only, however, by the discovery of the 
origin of these various maladies that it became possible to remedy 
or to prevent them. 

It isa matter now of universal recognition that an excess of 
uric acid in the body is the primal and sole cause of gout. Uric 
acid is a natural waste product necessarily formed as the result of 
the tissue changes constantly going on; but it is detrimental to 
the health. Consequently it is destroyed and swept away with 
other waste products as soon as it forms. On the smooth working 
of this process depends freedom from gout. When anything 
occurs to interrupt it, the poison is retained in the system, 


URIC ACID EXCESS. 


Indigestion, acidity, heartburn, flatulence, 
sluggish liver are the first indications that uric acid is forming 
in excess and accumulating in your system. Soon you will per- 
ceive more patent evidence of its presence in the form of these little 
white lumps around your finger joints or ankles, on the eyelids or 
the rims of the ears. These are purely concretions of uric acid. 
At this stage you will feel sharp twinges of pain in the muscles, 
with incipient swelling, inflammation and tenderness in the joints. 

You are now on the high road to gout, and it therefore behoves 
you to place every obstacle you can in the way of the advance of 
uric acid. If you fail to take precautionary measures, which will 
be described a little later in the course of this article, you may 
soon expect to find yourself in the grip of chronic or acute gout 
in the joints; gouty rheumatism in the muscles of the limbs and 
shoulders ; lumbago across the back; sciatica or neuritis in the 
thighs or arms; gouty eczema, kidney stone, or gravel. Some of 
these uric acid disorders are more painful than others, but whether 
it be through the acute stabbing pain of neuritis and sciatica, 
the dull continuous ache of lumbago, the stiffness, swelling, and 
inflammation of chronic gout, or the prostrating illness due to 
kidney stone and gravel, the suffering which uric acid causes is 
the most intense which you can be called upon to endure, 


TO ESCAPE GOUT. 


To avoid the mischievous effects of uric acid, this dangerous 
substance must be kept in a soluble state. In itself it is one of 
the most insoluble substances in nature. That is why it can so 
easily entrench itself in the body. As the result of long and 
costly investigations, a series of chemical compounds have been 
perfected, known as uric acid solvents, which possess the property 
of converting the dangerous uric acid into a perfectly harmless 
soluble compound, Some of the most effective and powerful of 
these uric acid solvents are combined in Bishop’s Varalettes, 
which are now, and for many years have been, recognized by the 
medical profession, and gouty subjects generally, as a thoroughly 
efficient and successful remedy for all forms of gout. 

This antagonism to uric acid on the part of Bishop’s Varalettes 
explains why they are as successful in forestalling gouty suffering 
as in relieving it. If, therefore, you desire to take the precautions 
against the spread of gout mentioned above, you have only to 
adopt the use of Bishop’s Varalettes, taking an occasional course 
whenever gouty symptoms obtrude themselves. By this means 
you will prevent uric acid assuming its insoluble form, and there- 
fore render impossible its retention in the system and the chain of 
evils which follow. 

Bishop's Varalettes are safe. They contain no narcotics, 
poisonous or dangerous drugs, such as arsenic, the iodides, merc ury, 
colchicum, potash, or the ‘salicylate 8. They do not depress the 
nerves or lower the heart’s action. They do not disturb digestion 
or produce any other medicinal effect than dissolving and elimi- 
nating uric acid, 


headache, and 


FACTS AS TO FOOD. 


Every gouty person must have felt the need at some time or 
other of really reliable advice on the subject of his food. Popular 
views on this question are so conflicting that the gouty subject can 
never be sure that he is doing just what is right. 

In view of these difficulties a handy little book has been 
published, containing authoritative information on the dict in 
gout. Everything is set out clearly and distinctly, so that with 
this book as a guide it will be impossible to make mistakes. 

Classified lists of permissible and non-allowable foods are 

published, so that a menu, varied daily, hearty, appetizing, but 
harmless, can be selected and indulged in without fear of aggravat- 
ing or provoking gout. 

Descriptive sections on uric acid disorders with some discussion 
as to their treatment increase the interest and add to the value 
of the book. A copy may be had post free from the sole makers 
of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd. Manufacturing 
Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. 
Please ask for booklet Y. 

Bishop's Varalettes are sold by all chemists at Is., 2s. and 5a, 





(25 days’ treatment), or may be had direct from the makers, 
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ONNOLLY | 


TYRES 








There are substantial reasons why HIS obvious fact is ignored by many pur- 
Connolly Tyres are found on the great | chasers of wonderful well-boomed tyres, 
majority of good-class vehicles. Connolly They are led by elaborate devices and 
Tyres are smarter in appearance than any much clever salesmanship into purchasing a tyre 
other make, aad o give edied = which is incapable of carrying them a hundred miles 
therefore give greater comfort to the without a breakdown. Always insist upon having 







the occupants of the carriage and cause less 


ji strain on the springs. They are also r 
(' far more durable. von eS 
>, Booklet, No. 1, post free, from 1 








J. W. & T. CONNOLLY, Ltd., 


chads Green, ROSEON, 12 which last for thousands of miles, and save all 

\ Leeds, Dublin, Clas trouble and vexation of spirit. AVONS are justly 
gow, Edinburgh, (ililim) _——— famed for their strength, resilience and durability, 
\ ee ¢ They are known as the tyres that “get there.” 
; LONDON: 19 Newman Street, Oxford Street, w. 


BIRMINGHAM : 204 Corporation Street, MANCHESTER : 229 Deansgate, : 

GLASGOW : 197 Buchanan Street. BRISTOL: Bristol Bridge. 
PARIS: 88 Avenue des Ternes. 

Head Offices and Works: MELKSHAM, WILTS. 

Te'egrams: “ Rubber, Me!ksham.” 



















































AVON “ KURKUT” (cure cut), for Alling cuts and gashesin covers. Sold in 1/- Tins. 








ScHOOL SUITS OF PRE-EMINENT QUALITY 


From the Latest Patterns in SCOTCH 
and IRISH TWEEDS, CASHMERE SUIT- 
INGS, and FLANNELS for Summer wear. 








New Shades in Grey and Brown 
Suitings, Blue Serges, Vicunas, &c., 
all tailored with the utmost 
attention to finish and style. 












Please write for new and fully illustrated Catalogue for 1913, 


CHAS. BAKER 


& CO.’S STORES, LIMITED. 




















Head Depot and Letter Order Department, 
271-274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


City Branch: 41 & 43 LUDGATE HILL. West End Branches: 137 to 140 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; 256 EDGWARE ROAD; 27 to 33 KING 
STREET, HAMMERSMITH. Northern Branch: 7 to 9 SEVEN SISTERS 
ROAD, HOLLOWAY and WHITGIFT HOUSE, 3840 NORTH END, 
CROYDON. 
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By Appointment to 
T.M. The King and Queen 










Ry Appointment to 
i.M. Queen Alexandra, 






THE “YORK” CABINET 


The illustration shows what has been well 
described as an ideal Wedding Present. 
The Case is made of Solid Oak, beautifully 
polished, and will stand the wear and tear 
of years. 









Our illustrated catalogue, sent post free 
on application, gives full particulars of 
this and many other types of canteen. 















Write for our new 
Miniature List 
Anovelty in Catalogues 
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ELKINGTON*= 


LONDON: 22 Regent &t., $.W., and 73 Cheapside, E.C, 


Birmingham—Newhall Street. Liverpool—27'9 Lord Street. 
Manchester—WO King Street. Glasgow— Buchanan Street, 


Price, fcr Six persons from £10 18 9 
» Twelve » £20 19 6 
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Replicas. 


2-2 CATS 


Ie 


JACOBEAN ' FURNITURE MADE IN 
ENGLISH OAK AND BEAUTIFULLY 
FINISHED IN OLD TONES. 


“ REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE* 
just published by Story & Triggs, may be hed 
free en application. 


hn hi) er 
CI Os SS 


STORY & TRIGGS, LTD., 
152-156 Qn. Victoria St., London, E.C. 
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The “SPECTATOR.” 














THE QUEEN oF 
CREME pe MENTHE Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


PI PPERMINT Ovursips Pace (when available), Fourrrex Guiyeras, 


GET FRERES CE = ¥ : Narrow Column(Thirdof Page) £4 Y 0 
. = 1 










Half-Page (Colump) ............ Half Narrow Columz ........ . 3 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/| Quarter Narrow Column .,.... 1 ) 
A high-class tonie and Column, two-thirds width of page, 23 8 0 
digestive liqueur. Queen: 
Sold by Wine Merchants and Stores. Outside Page ....cccessesessseses: L1G WG Of Inside Page vcccccsseeeeeeneee Lb 18 @ 





Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andlaa 


Free Sample sent upon receipt of three penny stamps. line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 











SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
KINGDOM AND BRITISH COLONIES. Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
B. LAURIEZ & Co., Broad eolumn following “‘ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s. an inch, 
6, Fenchurch Buildings, LONDON, E.C, Displayed Advertisements according to spacs, 








Terms: net, 
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THE 


BURBERRY 


THE ONE OVERCOAT 


For Every Person—Place—Purpose 







Illustrated 
Catalogue 
and 
Patterns of 
Bar 
Materials 

_ Post Free 
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"THE BURBERRY, the Universal Weather- 

proof, prized throughout the world for 
the rotection, freedom and comfort it 
affords in all out-door pursuits, 


HE BURBERRY — made in distinctive 

materials, woven and proofed by special 

processes—is impenetrable by wind or dust, 

and insures efficient security from rain with- 

| out absorbing water or thereby adding to its 
weight, 


THE BURBERRY is airylight, and conse- 
quently always a great comfort—never 
fatiguing or overheating even on the mildest 
day, it maintains an equable and healthful 
temperature in all weathers. 


BURBERRYS tensor; 


8 & 10 Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS ; aad Provincial Ageuts. 
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EIGATE L2 
GALLERIES. 
The Largest Stock of Genuine Antiques in London, 
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We invite inspection of our Interesting Collec- 
tions of Old World Furniture of the XV, 
XVI, XVII, and XVIII Centuries. 


Our Latest Booklet “H 27 ” post free. 


73-85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


















F AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS | 


For Country Houses. 








SELF-RECULATING. SELF-STOPPINS. | 


T is now unnecessary for the owners of country 
houses or isolated buildings to have the trouble 
of their owa electric light installations, 


EDMUNDSONS 


Will install in your own house an automatic electric light 
plant which actually works itself, and requires no attention 
whatever beyond the occasional lubrication and providing of 
fuel for the engine. An unskilled servant can do the neces- 
sary work without any knowledge of electricity or mechanics 
whatever. 
The batteries provide a constant supply of current. When 
| you have used a certain amount of current this new engine 
automatically starts working to recharge the batteries. When 
| they are fully charged the engine stops, starting again only 
} when the pressure in the batteries drops below a certain point, 
| A steady light is maintained whilst the engine is running. 


ADVICE AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, Ltd. 


| SeLF-STARTING. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


| BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
Telegrams: “Edmundsons, Londoz.” 
Scottish Branch : 
ELECTRICITY WORKS, 
INVERNESS, 
N.B, 


Telephones: 2311 Victoria (3 limes). 


Trish Branch : 

32 YORK ST., ST. STEPHEN'S 
GREEN, 
DUBLIN, 
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If your 
System of 
FILING 
Correspondence 


Photos,Proofs, Political Litera- 
ture, Reports of Speeches, 
Private Notes, Newspaper and 
Magazine Clippings, ete., does 
not enable you to find a docu- 
ment at a moment’s notice why 
not investigate ope that will ? 


Globe“Wernicke 


Vertical Filing Cabinet 


Catalogue 54 V.F.illustrates our Cabinets and gives 
full particulars of the G.W. Filing Systems. We 
shall be pleaséd to send it to any address on 
application, together with a copy of “ How to Filo 
and Find Papers.” 

The Cabinets can be had in wood or steel. The 
one illustrated holds about 15,000 papers with 
folders and guides. 

Many of the most progressive men in the country 
have adopted G.-W. methods. . 
Packing Free.—Orders of £2 Carriage Paid 
to any Goods Station in the British Isles. 


3 Cc, & ° 2 
She Globe “Wernicke Co, 
Ofice and Library Furnishers, 
#4 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; 82 Victoria St.,S.W.; 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 




























he natural craving for 

salt led men first to use 

sea-water, then the crude 
salt dug from the ground. 
But these are impure, and, 
besides, are not the same as 
the natural salts found in 
corn and vegetables and all 
other foods. The highest 
purity, and at the same time 
a return to nature, has been 
found by long experiment, 
and is known as Cerebos Salt. 


The first word in Purity. 
The highest word in Health. 


The last word in Science. 


BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT TO HLM. THE KING, 
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No. 2. THE CABINETMAKER. 


Some wood-working processes can 
be as well done by machinery as 
by hand—rough sawing and planing, 
for instance. But all the niceties of 
cabinet making, such as “dovetailing,” 
or the fitting of drawers, absolutely 
need the craftsman’s hand. 


The distinguishing feature of a hand- 
made drawer is that it runs so easily 
and so truly. The hand-made bedroom 
pieces manufactured by Heal & Son 
are the work of men with whom the 
making of fine furniture is a tradition. 


A Catalogue of Bedroom Furniture will be 
sent free to all readers of this Journal. 


HEAL & SON 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 





“They say I am 
mightier than 
the sword!” 


*‘Only the soldier needs 
the sword nowadays, but 
everybody has need of me. 
—_——<----- -- 

For 1 am the Onoto— 
peerless among pens" 


The Onoto simplifies 
writing. It writes with 
smooth precision from first 
tolast. It is the one really 
satisfactory selt-filling pen. 
It fills itself instantly from 
any ink supply, and cleans 
itself in filling. When not 
in use the Onoto becomes 
a sealed tube, and can be = 
carried even upside down 3 
in the pocket without ——— i= 
leaking. “My name is Simplicity.” 








Just the kind of pen you want. Get one to-day, 


GUARANTEE, — 
The Onotois British 
made. It is design- 
ed to last a lifetime; 
but, if it should ever 
gowrong,the makers 


willimmediately put the “ec trusty $9 pen 


it right, free cf cost. 

Price 10/6and upwardsofall Stationers, Jewellers,and Stores, 
Booklet about the Onoto Pen free on application to Thos, 
De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 319, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens. 
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ROLLS- 
ROYCE 


IS CERTIFIED BY EXPERTS TO BE 


THE BEST CAR | 
IN THE WORLD. 



















“The last word in Automobile ‘The best car in the world.” 


° ” Pall Mall Gazette. 
construction. i 

The Standard. “* A car of unsurpassed excel- 

; lence.” | | 

“Admittedly the best motor car The Times. | 


in this or any other country.” “The World's premier car.” 
The Editor of Ghe Car. Liverpool Courier. 




















ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 14 and 15, Conduit Street, London, W. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Rolhead’’ Reg., London. Telephones: Gerrard 1654, 1655 and 1656, 


Evrore (except for the United Kingdom): Automobiles Rolls-Royce, 102, Avenue des Champs-Elysées, Paris. 
Inpvia: Rolls-Royce, Limited, Mayo Road, Fort, Bombay. 


The following firms who purchase direct from us have sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districts :— 
LEIcESTERSHIRE, Derspyrsuire, Norringuamsnuine, Lixcoutnsuire, STAPFORDSHIRE, WORCESTERSHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RutianpsutreE: The Midland Counties Motor Garage Co., Ltd., Granby St., Leicester; Scornanp: 
L. C. Seligmann & Co., 96, Renfrew St., Glasgow; Mancurster anv Disrrict, including East Lancashire (as far north asa 
line drawn on the map due east from Cockerham), and East Cheshire; Joseph Cockshoot & Co., Ltd., New Bridge St., 
Manchester; Yoresuire: A. B. Wardman & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge St., Harrogate; Liverroon. anp District, including West 
Lancashire (as far north as Cockerham), West Cheshire and North Wales: W. Watson & Co., 56, Renshaw St., Liverpool; 
NORTHUMBERLAND, DurHamM, CUMBERLAND, WESTMORLAND AND Nortu Lancasuine: Sir Wm. Angus Sanderson & Co., Ltd., 
St. Thomas’ St., Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Norroirx anp Surroik: Mann, Egerton & Co,, Ltd., 5, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich; 
Beprorpsuire: J. A. Doran, 7, St. Paul's Square, Bedford; Inetanp: J, B. Ferguson, Ltd., Chichester St., Belfast. 


The following firms are appointed as Retailers of Rolls-Royce cars in London: Messrs. Barker & Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 
66-68, South Audley St., W.; Messrs, Charles Jarrott, Ltd., 35, Sackville St., W. 
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HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER 


has fashion’s approval, and its specially 
prepared surface will suit your ordinary 
or fountain pen. There is no better 
paper made for the price, 2nd none 
which will give you or your friends 
such satisfaction. 

Ask for HIERATICA BOND also— 
a thinner paper—very strong and fine 
with a fabric finish. Of all Stationers, 
1/- per Box. 


Write for Booklet and testing sample to :— 
Hieratica Works, Hill Street, Finsbury, 
ONDON 



















if taken frequently drugs tose their 
power and doses have to be increased. 

For the safe and certain relief and cure of 
INDIGESTION, Acidity, Filatulency, 
Heartburn and Impure Breath, 
Brace’s Pure Vegetable Charcoal has never been equalled. It absorbs 
the impure gases generated in the stomach and bowels and carries 
them out of the system, thus removing the CAUSE of digestive 
disturbance, and at the same time cleansing the blood, 


BRAGGS CHARCOAL 


May be taken regularly with constant benefit by young or old. It is 
invaluable also in Diarrhea and Fever. Doctors largely recommend it 
and use it in their own families. 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores: Biscuits, 1/-, 2/- and 4/- per tin; 
Powder, 2/- per bottle; Lozenges, 1/1} per tin; Chocolates, 1/- per tin ; 
Capsules, 2/+ per box. 

FREE SAMPLES sent to anyone mentioning The Spectator and 
enclosing 3d, stamps for postage in the British Empire and U.S.A, 


J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 











== = = 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


; 2a 4, | 2a. 4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 25 0 0 | Members oe oe - 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
«» 5 O O | Associates, with Literature 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 
embers “ et — 2.2.7 and Journal ae ‘ 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colone! W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


—_——___ 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 


TO-DAY. if your baby is not thriving use the “* Allenburys” 
Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust health 
and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure foods. 


MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet “infant Feeding and Management” sent Free. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


MILK FOOD No. 1. 


From birth to 3 months, 








THE LATE MARK TWAIN AND 
HANDWRITING. 


WONDERFUL HOME TYPEWRITER MADE OF 
ALUMINIUM. 


A WEEK’S FREE TRIAL AT 
YOUR HOME, 





The late Mark Twain said, when he was shown the hand- 
writing of Christopher Columbus, “I don’t think much of it; 
besides, I can’t read it.” 

We can all say this of 90 per cent. of the handwriting we 
have to read daily. Most of it is decidedly a “ Bother” and 
a “ Bore” to read, and perhaps it is for this reason why many 
gain the reputation of being “ bad correspondents.” 


Lately there has been placed on the market a type-writing 
machine called the “ Aluminium Blick,” and the great number 
of these machines that have been sold to Clergymen, Authors, 
Journalists, Army and Navy men, War Correspondents, 
Society ladies and gentlemen for their secretaries, and to 
Travellers, commercial and otherwise, proves conclusively not 
only the merits of the machine, but the ever-growing demand 
for the typewriter in the home, which is a blessing to many 
and a boon to all whose writing resembles even remotely that 
of Christopher Columbus. 

The “ Aluminium Blick” is not a common, everyday, cum- 
bersome typewriter usually associated with offices. On the 
contrary, it shines like silver, weighs but 5 lbs., and therefore 
very portable. The writing is visible, clean, and clear, 
exactly like all other typewriters. It has no ribbon to tear 
and tangle. It is strong and durable ; in fact, it is guaranteed 
to last as long and wear just as well, if not better, than the 
ordinary Office Typewriter that costs twice and thrice as 
much, 

You can write on the “Blick” in English and any 
European language, Hebrew, and in many Oriental characters. 
You can have small or large size type, the former, of course, 
preferable for ministers or public speakers, but you can use 
them all on the same machine, changing at will from one to 
the other, and in an instant. Besides, every “ Blick” has its 
handy travelling case, either a handsome leather case, with 
compartments for stationery, stamps, Xc., or its polished oak 
case. 

With the “Blick” you can take as many copies of what 
you write as you desire, for the machine is a strong, excellent 
manifolder, with perfect alignment, and it never gets out of 
order. 

Few can realise what a wonderful and useful machine the 
“Blick” really is. Free from superfluous metal, and being 
made of polished aluminium, it is aptly described as the 
“ Featherweight Blick.” You can take it from place to place 
almost as easily as you would a book; consequently you can 
use your “ Blick” at your office, and when that is closed you 
can put it im its case and take it home, where you have it 
handy for further use, or in order that someone at home may 
assist you. 

Then in the bondoir it is so very useful. Many ladies have 
purchased the “Aluminium Blick,” pressing confidential 
maids or governesses into secretarial service. 

To learn how to operate and master the “ Blick” is sim- 
plicity itself. Anyone and everyone can learn its keyboard 
and mechanism in an hour, it is so very simple; but the 
Company guarantees to teach any purchaser in the United 
Kingdom in one lesson how to use it. 

For the free loan of a machine at your own home for a week 
write to the makers, The Blick Typewriter Co., Ltd., 9 and 10 
Cheapside, London, E.C., or to the West End Branch, 
369 Oxford Street, and one of these bright aluminium 
“ Blicks ” will be sent you carriage paid by return. Then after 
your free trial and you do not care to keep it, return it, and 
there will be no obligation or charge. An Illustrated Booklet, 





No. 152, telling all about the machine, will be sent on request, 
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THE 


ARGYLL 


Maximum Service— 
Minimum Cost. 


VHE Argyll gives “day-after-day service” at a minimum cost 
The simplicity of the Argyll 
Single Sleeve Valve Engine coupled with its all-round reliability 
and efficiency results in direct economy to the owner. 


for upkeep and running. 


And for beauty of design the stream-line Argyll is unrivalled. 
Chassis and body are designed in perfect harmony, in free flowing 
lines from radiator to rear, imparting a dignified handsome 
appearance that is essentially “Argyll” in character and is fully 
representative of the “finest coach-work in the world.” 


The new Argyll Diagonally Compensated Four-wheel 
Braking System is the only preventative of side-slip. 


1913 MODELS, 


with full equipment, ready for the road. 


12/18-h.p. (4 cyl. Poppet Type), car complete £875 
(without equipment, £345). 





$$$ 





SYDNEY TO MELBOURNE. 





CAR 


” 


15/30-h.p. (4 eyl. Sleeve Valve), car complete £575 i 


(without equipment, £525). 


25/50-h.p. (4 eyl. Sleeve Valve), car complete £750 
(without equipment, £700). 


ARGYLLS LTD., 
ALEXANDRIA, Scotland. 
MARLBOROUGH ST., W. 


Head Ofice and Works: 
6 GT. 


London Showrooms: 


And at Glasgow, 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


MEDOC. 
Per Dozen. 

VIN ORDINAIRE. +" ese. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The qualit, 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8B Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Strect. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 





SEA. AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND prone wv oO BY - 
‘ortnight ransatlantic 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Steamers. 
OROPESA (Tw. Sc.), 5,364 tons, May 1. 
Handbook on Application. 
R. ey P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 
2 Cockspur Street, 8.W., London. 
Pon. C., 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should Not 
be addressed to the Eprror, but to the ’us.isuxg, 
1 Wellington St., Strand. 


Edinburgh, Dundee, Cardiff, Liverpool, Hull, 
Leeds, Newcastle, Manchester, Leicester, &c. 











@ 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

Tor Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for ennai Use. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 
pare 


Terms of Subscription. 


PayYaBLe rm ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half Quar- 
partof seaashtamaa — yearly. terly. 
dom . £1 86... vi 5. 072 

Including a to any 

of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, & eve - #1126.,,0163...082 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THz Onp Corner 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano, Corner 5th 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., 
and 1, aes Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tue Susscrirtion News Company, 
47 Dey Strect, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s 
Lrprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Haroitp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wu. 
Dawson AND Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
TueANGto-AMERICAN BooKsELLine Depot, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, 
Cape Town. 


CATALOGUE ON 





h 49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, We 





RELIABILITY TRIAL 


Organised by the Automobile Club of Australasia. 


RESULT 


Received by Cablegram, April 3rd. 


ONLY TWO 


TALBOT CARS 
COMPETING 
PLACED FIRST AND SECOND 


Winning Talbot was awarded : 
Maximum points for RELIABILITY, 


ra HILL CLIMBING, 
ia PETROL ECONOMY. 


The first car in the world to 
cover 100 miles in one hour. 


REQUEST. 


CLEMENT TALBOT LTD., 
Automobile Designers and Engineers, 
BARLBY ROAD, 


LADBROKE GROVE, LONDON, W. 





HAVE YOUR own N 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas or 
more for the best copper-plate work—but 
in all cases the value is quite exceptional, 
as I specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

‘The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is @ 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
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Second Edition. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


STUDIESINLOV 
AND in TERROR 


By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES 


Says Punch :—“1I would at this moment be 
repossessed of all the superlatives I have 
squandered that I might spend them in the 
praise of ‘Studies in Love and in Terror.’ 
_...+ The stories have been to me, and must 
be to all who read them, five very thrilling 
experiences.” “Intimate, scrupulous, and 
acute,” says Mr. W. L. Courtney in the 
Daily Telegraph. “Thrilling as a Fine Art” 
is the title of an enthusiastic review in 
T.P.’s Weekly, while the Standard explains 
that, “‘Each seeks to reveal some phase of 
the human heart beating at its fastest.” ‘‘She 
persuades: she persuades even dreadfully,” 
declares the Pall Mall Gazette. 


METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 


2nd IMPRESSION NEARLY READY. 


THE ODD FARMHOUSE 
By the Odd Farmwife. 6s. 


Tus Osserver.—“ Gardening and garden-planning, servants 
and gardeners, work and play, walks by night and day, in spring 
and summer, cricket and the society—these are the simple topics 
out of which there bubble up such occasional flashes of fine 
observation and acute thought, expressed in a style always 
distinctive, as rank the book altogether above the conventional 
outturn.” 

Patt Mati Gazerrr.—“ A book that will appeal to all lovers 
of gardens and flowers.” 

Tue Mornina Posr.—* We leave this well-assorted couple, 
A. and his farmwife, in their farmstead with regret. Their sensi- 
tive observation is touched with humour and fastidiousness, and 
this all helps to make the book an attractive one.” 


Tue Quezen.—“ ‘The Odd Farmhouse’ is as delightful a book 
as it must bea dwelling. It is written in somewhat the style of 
‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden,’ but, in spite of the excel- 
lence of Elizabeth, the Odd Farmwife need not fear the 
comparison.” 

Tue Dairy Tretecraru.—“It is a book tempting the reviewer 
to make many extracts, for only thus can its freshness, vivacity, 
and delightful individuality be properly indicated.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 


No. 444. APRIL, 1913. 8vo. 
The Romance of the Sea Deeps. 
By Dr, A, E, Suirver, F.R.S, 
Prehistoric Art 
Ry E. A. Parry. 
Tendencies of Modern Art 
By James Boyer. 


Price 6s. 


The European Unrest 
The Turkish Point of View 
By E, N. Bexnxert. 
The Naval Problem 
The Writings of Lord Redesdale 
By Epuunp Gosse, C.B. 


Greek Genius and Greek | The Trade of Canada 
Democracy By Epwarp Stanwoop. 
l Life in Ireland under the | Octavia Hill and the Housing 
Restoration Problem 


By the Rev. Dr. Murray 

An Elizabethan Poet and Georgian 
Poetry. 

By WALTER DE LA Mare, 


By “A Fettow Worker.” 
The State and the Telephones 
The Demand for Compulsion 
By Tue Eprror. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net (Postage 3d.). 


PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Rev. E. E. BRADFORD, D.D., Exeter College, Oxon, 
Author of “Sonnets, Songs, and Ballads,” 


“Pacile and sprightly verses.” —The Times. 

“Orthodoxy and scholarship are the characteristic note of the dignified 
metrical work in the volume ... such a book cannot fail to please readers 
who like English poetry best when it keeps true to its own traditions.” 

—The Scotsman, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C, 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


A Small Boy and others. 
JAMES. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 12s. net. 
Patt Mart Gazerre.— Certainly there has been no more interesting 
autobiography (for the studeat of letters) since Mr. Conrad's Remimi- 
scences, and, as a work of art, as a finished composition, Mr. James's is 
superior.” 


Life of Octavia Hill as Told in 


Her Letters. Edited by C. EDMUND MAURICE. 


By HENRY 


Illustrated. 8vo. 16s. net. 
Wayfaring in France: from 
Auvergne to the Bay of Biscay. By E. 





HARRISON BARKER. Illustrated. Extra crown §8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Tae Giascow Herat.v.— The book is picturesquely written, takes us far 
out of tourist routes, and brings us nearer to the real France than alimost any 
other travel book we have seen,”’ 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 
na 
The Belief in Immortality and 


the Worship of the Dead. By J. G. FRAZER, 


D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Vol. I. The Belief among the 
Aborigines of Australia, the Torres Straits Islands, New 
Guinea, and Melanesia. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Tue Ovrioox.—“ The habits and customs of the Fijians, Melanesians, New 
Guinea people are most entertaining, and will repay the student and the 
casual reader. We shall hope for the remaining volumes of this subject and 
await them with impatience.” 


LITERATURE, 
Second Impression. 


Gitanjali (Song Offerings). py 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. A Collection of Prose Trans- 
lations made by the Author from the Original Bengali. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Tur Spuere.—* There has been no such prose translation from a pc 
day since Mr, Andrew Lang translated the ‘ Odyssey.’ ’’ 


tin our 


Sccond Edition, with Appendix and Maps. 
An Adventure. 


and Maps. Extra crown 8vo. 


Second Edition, with Appendix 
8s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 
H. G. WELLS’S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL, 


Marriage. 


25th Thousand. 


6s. 


THEOLOGY. 


St. Paul and His Companions. 
By E. BASIL REDLICH, M.A. (Cantab.), Assist. Curate, 
Parish Church, Hampstead, and Assist. Diocesan Inspector of 

Schools in the Diocese of London. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


EDUCATION. 
VOLUME IV. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Cyclopedia of Education. 


Edited 
by PAUL MONROE, Ph.D. Vol. IV. Lib-Pol.  Iilus- 
trated. Imperial 8vo. 2l1s. net. 

*,* Previously published:—Vol. I. A-Chu. Vol. IL Chu-Fus, 


Vol. III. Gai-Lib. 21s. net each. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Elementary Practical Mathe- 


matics, with numerous Exercises for the 
use of Students, and especially of Mechani- 
cal and Electrical Engineering Students. By 
JOHN PERRY, M.E., D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
Edited by WILFRID WARD. 


Quarterly: No. 305. Contents for APRIL, 1913. 


Disraewi (concluded), By the Editor. 

Tur CaTuouic Party 1x THE NetHeriaxps. By Lady Acton. 

On Eprrarus, Carnoiic anp “‘ Catuoric-Minpep.” By L. Ll, Guiney. 

Sr. Jomw Damascene’s Canon ror true Rerosx oy tux Moruex or Gop, 
Translated by G. RB. Woodward, M.A. 

Tue Rurims Version Oy THE New Testament. By the Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P, 

Music in Mostem Srarv. By J. F. Scheltema, 

Earty Max. By Sir Bertram Windle, F.B.S. 

Tue Posirion 1x Japay. By E. 8. Harding. 

A Successrun Catasoiic Exreriment in Lypia. 

Turese Caruoric Associations tn France, By 

Emancipation. By Canon William Barry, 

Some Recewr Booxs. 


London: BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, W. 


Price 5s. Gd. net, 


By Saint Nihal Singh. 
e Comtesse de Courson, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 





A BRITISH BORDERLAND. 


Service and Sport in Equatoria. By Captain 
H. A. WILSON. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


THE BIG GAME OF CENTRAL 
AND WESTERN CHINA. Being an Account ofa 


Journey from Shanghai to London overland 
across the Gobi Desert. By HAROLD FRANK 
WALLACE, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S.. Numerous Illustra- 
tions, 15s. net. 


INDIA AND THE INDIANS. 
By the Rev. E. F. ELWIN, Author of “Indian 
Jottings,” Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE GREAT GOLD RUSH. 
By W. H. P. JARVIS. 


MALAYAN MONOCHROMES. 
By Sir HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G. 


OPEN SESAME. 
By B, PAUL NEUMAN. 


TH! E QUARTERLY REVI EW. 


APRIL 1913. 


ANDREW gored By R. 8. Rar, 
SaLomon Reinacu, GILBERT 
Murray, J, H. Mivvar. 

Yur Atsan Hitts, By Tuomas 
Asupy. 

Tur Frencne Revoivtion in Con- 
TEMPORARY Literature. By the 
late G. K, Fortescue. 

Avrotycus’ Pack: Ba.tap Jour- ENGLAND, 

NALISM OF THE SixTeeNtH CeEN- Mapame pu Derranp anp Horace 
tory. By ARUNDELL EspAILe, WALPoLe, By Mrs. Be..oc- 

Tue Postage StTamMP aND ITS Lownpes. 

History. By Berrram T, K, BritisH Pottcy in tas Near East. 
Sarg, Some Resutts OF THE PARLIAMENT 

Avener te Ror: THe Enp oF a Act. 

Literary Era. By Prof. W. W. | THe Rorat Commission ow Unt- 
Com FORT. versity Epuc ATION, 


JOHN MURRAY, , Albemarle Street, ww. 








Tue TERRITORIAL Cintas Ge AND THE 
Sea Fisneries, 

Tus Battiesuie anv Its Sare.- 
LITES. 

Tue Rumantan FactoR IN THE 
Batxan PRopLem, By G. F. 
AsBorrT. 
Past AND 


Present oF Rvupan 





“The World is rich, yet poverty is everywhere.” 
For explanation of this paradox— 
3d. 


READ The White Man’s Problem. 
By AN OPTIMIST. 


Publishers: CARTWRIGHT & RATTRAY, Ltd., 
29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and 12 and 14 Brown Street, Manchester. 





THE POETRY REVIEW. «02%, 


Stephen Phillips. 
Published on the Ist of each month, a net. 


The APRIL issue contains— 
A Survey of Canadian Poetry Bernard Muddiman of Ottawa. 
The Master: A Pcetic Drama, 4, 


Hole. Matthew Arnold Re- 
Valued, by G. Duncan Grey, LL.D. The Tonic of Byron, by the 
Editor. A Ballad by the 


uchess of Sutherland, &c., &c. 

The POETRY REVIEW appeals to all interested in Poetry and “the 
Vanishing Gift.” Any difficulty in obtaining copies should be reported 
with details to the Secretary. 

THE Fearne 6 Society, Gest House, Surrer Street, Lonpon, wc. 


H ATCHARDS, Pedeeiions. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST- END HOUSE | 
1s NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, 


(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL Ww. 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised,Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


Loudon: Published by the Srarionggs’Comranr, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 


—_—— 


ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised in this Journal 
can be obtained at the lowest discount prices from 


THE TIMES 


BOOK CLUB 


THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD, 


Enquiries Invited for Rare Books, pret Editions 
and Out-of-Print Books ' 


Any of the following post free on request. 


Catalogue of 


Newly Published 
Books, 


Annotated Catalogue of Second- 
hand and New Books at greatly 
reduced prices. 


Classified Catalogue of The Best 
Books on all subjects, at lowest cash 
prices. 


BOOKBINDING OF 


Catalogue of Books in Beauti 
Bindings, suitable for presentatien 

Catalogues of Books in leading 
Foreign languages. 

Catalogue of the Best B 
Boys and Girls. ects te 


Catalogue of Stationery and Library 
requisites, 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


AN UNEQUALLED CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 





(Particulars on application.) 

ost receive immediate attention. 

nited Kingdom of books to the value of 208, 
876 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, wW. 


whaghane: 5390 Gerrard (5 lines). memes ” Unieme, London,” 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., 
Keeper of the Archives of the University of Oxford and Fellow of 
Magdalen College. 
APRIL, 1913. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 


Orders by 
Free delivery within 


No. 110. 
1, Articles.— 
we ~ IAM CADE, A FINANCIER OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY, 
y Harry Jenxryson and Miss M, T. Steap, 
CAMPAIGNS IN THE DAUPHINY ALPS, 1588-1747, 
VAUGHAN 
THE PEERAGE BILL OF 1719, 


Tu 
THE OLD “SEPOY OFFICER. By S. Cuartes Hit. 

2. Notes and Docwnents.—Senlac and the Malfossé. By W. H. Strevexsow 
—Some Irish Cistercian Documents. By Gopparp H, Orrex.—The 
Account of a Papal Collector in England in 1304. By W. E, Lunt.—Early 
Records of the Justices of the Peace, By Miss B. H. Purnam.—The 
Expedition of Thomas Stukeley in 1578, By Z.N. Brooxe.—An Uuknowa 
Treaty between England and France, 1644. By Miss Dororny A. Bionr.~ 
Baudin’s Voyage of Exploration to Australia, By Ernest Scorr. 

3.—Reviews of Books. 4.—Short Notices. 


LONGM ANS, > GREEN & Co. 


By Miss D, M, 


By Professor Epwarp Rarwoxe 


, 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
Fairbairn’s Book of 
Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s. ; Children’s Encyclopmdia, 8 vols. £2 5s., 
Harmsworth’s Self Educator, 8 vols, ., 308.; Wilson's Tales of the Borders, 3 vols; 
2ls.; Balzac’s Works, “Caxton Edition,” 53 vols., £7 7s.; Smith’s Old York- 
shire, 9 vols., £210s.; Wyther'’s Shepheard’s Hunting, 1615, rare, £5 5s. ; Punch, 
vols. 1 to 100 in 25 vols., half-morocco, £8 8s.; Alpine Journal, vola. 1 to 16 and 
Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £20; Lydekker’s Animal Portraiture, £3 15s. Send 
also for Catalogue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me, I am the most expert Bookfinder 
extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM, 


|) ye BARGAINS.—Darwin'’s Golf Courses of British 
Isles, 7s. 6d., cost 21s. net; Fairbairn's Crests, 25s., cost 63s.; Balzac’s 
£4 178. 6d. - pub. £14; Morison’s Painters of Ja un, 2 vols., 
75s., cost 105s. Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity. Highest casa 
value given. Holland Bros., Book Merchants, ‘ 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Libraries Purchased. Collections 
Purchased. Single Volumes purchased for immediate cash. Specially 
wanted: Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruickshank, Lech, 
Beardsley, Kate Greenaway, Caldecott, &c. Books in monthly Is, parts by 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, &. Books by G. Moore, A. Symons, Gissing, 
Dowson, Wilde, Shaw, = &c.—HECTOR'S Great aeons Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Burke’'s Peerage, 1910, 15s. ; 


N ovels, 30 vols., 


“THE CHURCH ARMY. 


ANNUAL SERVICE, St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Wednesday evening, 
7th May,at 7.30. Preacher, the Right Rev. the Lord BISHOP 
OF LONDON. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS, Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W., 0 
Thursday, 8th May; at 3 (Chairman, the Most Rev. the Lord 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY) ; and 7.30 (Chairmaa, 
H.H. the DUKE OF TECK). 


All friends are earnestly asked to make a point of being present 
on at least one of these occasions, more if possible. 

GIFTS for announcement (by initial only if desired) at the 
Meetings most gratefully received by Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. 
Chief Sec es at Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W.; cheques being crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church 
Army,” pay “tle. Prebendary Carlile. 

For particulars of CHEAP FARES from the provinces in 
connexion with the Meetings, please apply to Mr. Whittle, at 
Headquarters as above. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, frow 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Hal/-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Lovkseller or Newsagent or from the Ofice at 1s, 6d. each, By post, 1s. 0d, 
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THERE IS ALWAYS A NEW 


MILLS & BOON NOVEL 


6s. eacn. 


FOR LOVERS OF ADVENTURE 


A SON OF THE SUN 


By JACK LONDON. 


The hero, David Grief, was once a light-haired, blue-eyed youth, who came from 
England to the South The life threw its spell over him, and he remained. 
Tanned like a native, and as lithe as a tiger, he became a real son of the sun. 





[Third Edition, 
Seas. 


Dunpre ADVERTISER.— “Thi s is Jack London’s best. Captain David Grief is the incomparable hero 
of a thrilling series of South Se a tales written with all the dash and enthusiasm for which Mr. London 
is famed. “A Son of the Sun’ is a glorious story told in Mr. London's best style, and in his most 
vigorous vocabulary.’ 

Booxman.—"‘ Told in Jack Lor don’ s terse and vivid style; it is certain to be one of the most widely 
read adventure stories of the year. 

Dany Maiw.—* David Grief is a great figure. .. . The story of ‘Feathers of the Sun’ is a thing to 
read, laugh over, and read again, 

Giosr.—** It not only increases Mr. London’s reputation, but isa happy addition to that fiction which, 
like the magic carpet, can quickly transport us to other realms.’ 


FOR LOVERS OF WIT AND HUMOUR 


J. E. BUCKROSE 


All England read “DOWN OUR STREET,” that fine Yorkshire novel of true British 
Mitts & Boon have ready a new novel by the same author, entitled ; 


BECAUSE OF JANE 


6s. [Second Edition. 


which is as delightful as it is fresh and amusing. If you admire wit, humour, sunshine, 
®nd laughter, read J. E. BUCKROSE’S Novels, to be had everywhere. A course of 
J. E. Buckrose is a sure cure for the blues. 


Yoresnire Post.—*'* Becanse of Jane’ is one of the freshest and most delightful novels that have 
appeared for some time. ‘The Russell family is a piece of satire worthy of Jane Austen.” 

Tixes.—“ Full of the author's comprehending and humorous sympathy.” 

Scorsman.—* Shows the writer of ‘Down Our Street’ at his best.” 
: lic . +. is a perfectly natural little creature. We can understand why her aunt was 
ond of her, 

Heart and Home,—* A charming child character and a delightful story.” 

Mornixe Post.—* A book quite rare in its sincerity and quite unique in its sympathy and humour.” 

Wesrurnster Gazerre.—" The reader is fascinated and entertained beyond the power of criticism, 
There is no need to wish this book success; it will be read and recommended with many editions,’ 





wit. 


FOR LOVERS OF A_ MASTERPIECE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY UP AT 


WILSAM 


By Ss. C. NETHERSOLE. [Second Edition. 


J. E. BUCKROSE, author of ‘Down Our Street” and ** Because of Jane” (just put, says: 
“* Wilsam ’ is that rare thing, a true as well as a charming picture of English rural life 


}, A.R. WYLIE, author of ‘* The Daughter of Brahma” and “The Red Mirage”’ (nearly ready), 





GAFFRIES.” 


ays: 

“*Wilsam’ is an unusually fascinating book, it is full of an old-world charm{and poetry, which are the 
more striking because they are combined with a very vivid characterization and an atmosphere of some- 
times poignant realism.” 

SOPHIE COLE, author of “‘In Search of Each Other” (just out), says: 

“*Wilsam’ is a human book, full of homely qeeorays a poetical story of country folk, coloured 
with the changing seasons and set to the music of the sea 

Court Journat.—“ It is not months, but years since we read anything like it. It ought to become a 
elassic. Certainly for vivid realism, for brilliant and at times mere ilessly grim characterisation, it is fit 
to rank with the best productions of Blackmore or of Thomas Hardy.” 

Giascow Hrratp.—“ Those who can recall ‘Mary up at Gaffries ’ will require no further inducement 
to renew acquaintance with so powerful a writer. The delineation of character is exceptionally good,”’ 

Darty Matt.—“ The book is deft, tender, and well bred, three very admirable qualities and none too 
commonly found in novels or in people.” 


FOR LOVERS OF A GOOD LAUGH 
THE 
ADOLESCENCE OF AUBREY 


By HARRY JERMYN (A New Mills and Boon Discovery). 


Dary Grapuic.—“ An exceedingly promising first novel, and a writer with Mr, Jermyn’s delicious 
sense of humour will be a rare gift to the reader of light literature.” 

Country Lirr.—“ The tale goes with a swing, indeed it is the best book of its kind we have read since 
*Btalky and Co,’” 

Datty Mart.—“ Altogether a book to be read by all those who enjoy a hearty laugh at the expense of 
snobs and snobbery. . . . A most diverting picture.” 














MILLS & BOON’S 
GENERAL LITERATURE 


A Century of Famous 


Actresses (1750-1850), By HAROLD 
SIMPSON, Author of “ Yvette Guilbert,” “A 
Century of ae, ” &c., and Mrs, CHARLES 

RAUN. With 18 Illustrations, Demy 8v0. 
10s. Gd. net. 


My Russian Year. 
10s. 6d. net. 


By ROTHAY REYNOLDS, 
Second Edition, 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


The Petticoat Commando; 


cr, Boer Women in Secret Service. 
By JOHANNA BRANDT. With 13 Llustra- 
tions and a Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

In this remarkable human document is described 
the perils and hardships connected with the Secret 
Service of the Boers and the heroism and resource 
displayed by the men, It throws a light on somo 
little-known incidents of the South African War, 
and is an extremely dramatic picture of the hopes 
and fears, the devotion and bitterness, with which 
some Boer women in Pretoria watched and, so far 
as they could, took part in the war. The greater 
part of the narrative comes from a diary kept 
during the war with unusual fulness and vividness, 
No fictitious names have been employed, and the 
experiences of the diarist,as they were recorded 
from day to day, are correct in every detail. 


The Wonderful Weald and 


Quest of the Crock of Cold. By 
ARTHUR BECKETT, Author of “ The Spirit 
of the Downs.” With 20 Illustrations in C = 
and 43 Initials by ERNEST MARILLIER and 
a Map. Popular Edition. L arge ( Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Mills & Boon’'s Rambles Series. 6s. each. 


Rambles in Holland. By E. and 
M.S. GREW, 
Rambles in Ireland. By ROBERT 


Roy al Spade Auction Bridge. By 
= HIBALD DUNN, Author of “ Bridge and 
How to Play It.” 2s. 6d. net. 

The Romance of the Oxford 
Colleges. By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
With 12 full- ‘page Illustrations. New Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 


The Dog Lover’s Companion. by 
AN EXPERT. With 16 llustrations. Crown 
8vo. 2s. net. [Mulls a. Boon’s C ompanion Series, 


THERE is ALWAYS a NEW 


MILLS & BOON SHILLING NOVEL 
THE LATEST INCLUDE 

Jack London’s WHEN COD LAUCHS, THE 

FRONTIER by the Author of “Arsene 

Lupin,” THE SQUARE MILE by the Author 

of ‘‘ Sparrows,” and Arthur Applin’s THE 

CIRL WHO SAVED HIS HONOUR. 


THERE IS ALWAYS A NEW 


MILLS & BOON SIXPENNY NOVEL 
THE LATEST INCLUDE 

FAME by B. M. Croker, CALICO JACK by 
the Author of “Sparrows,” A COLDEN 
STRAW by the Author of ‘‘Down Our 
Street,” THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN 
JACK by Max Pemberton, THE END AND 
THE BECINNING by Cosmo Hamilton, and 
THE QUAKER cIRL _Movel of the Play). 


NEW FICTION. 6s. each. 
The Hidden Road. Ry JOAN 


SUTHERLAND, Author of “Cavanagh of 
Kultaun,” 

The Sphinx in the Labyrinth. 
MAUDE ANNESLEY, Author of “ 
Awry.” 


Outlaw’s Luck. By DOROTHEA MAC- 
KELLAR, Author of “ The Little Blue Devil.” 


Swift Nick of the York Road. By 
GEORGE EDGAR, Author of “The Blue 
Bird's Eye.” 

Attraction. By LOUISE 


Author of “ Romance of a Woman of Thirty. 


The Cail of the Siren. By HAROLD 
SPENDER, Author of “ The Arena. 


Cuppy Cuyson. By W. M. O’KANE. 


Author of * With Poison and Sword.” 


An Unknown Lover. By Mrs. G. DE 
HORNE VAIZEY, Author of “The Adven- 


By 
All 


MACK “ 





MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 ‘Rupert Street, Lowden, Ww. 


tures of Billie Belshaw. 
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AS PUBLISHER TO THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD., MR. LEE WARNER BEGS 
TO MAKE THE FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENTS OF BOOKS AND PRINTS; 


VOLUME IV. JUST PUBLISHED: 


Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and Architects 





Newly Translated by GASTON DE VERE. With 500 Plates—not less than 100 in Colour. In 10 volumes ; each 
volume sold separately. 4to, buckram, £1 5s. net; green parchment, #1 15s. net; vellum, £2 2s. net, per vol. 


The FOURTH VOLUME, now ready, includes, among other 
ainters, FILIPPINO LIPPI, PERUGINO, LEONARDO DA 
INCI, GIORGIONE, CORREGGIO, and RAPHAEL, with 74 
Plates, of which 22 are in COLOUR. Vols, V.-X. {to follow 


during 1913-14. 


The special Prospectus, with Specimen Plates, may be had post free. 


Burlington * Magazine.—“ Mr. De Vere’s pleasant narrative style, 
preserving so much of the raciness of the original . . . set forth 
in admirably printed pages. . . . The edition is being copiously 
illustrated, which gives it an enormous advantage over all its pre- 
decessors.”’ 





— 





TWO STANDARD WORKS: 
Lely and the Stuart Portrait Painters 


A Study of English Portraiture before and after Van Dyck. By 
C. H. COLLINS BAKER. With 240 Plates, 2 vols. 4to. 
350 copies for sale, buckram, £6 63, net the set ; green parchment, | 
47 7s. net the set. | 


Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection | 


By E, A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D, With nearly 200 
Illustrations, including Folding Frontispieces in Colour and 4 
Plates in Collotype. 2 vols, royal 8vo, £2 net. 











Please write for Special ‘Prospectuses of the above, and for Mr. Lee Warner's Illustrated List of New and Recent Buoks. 





THE RICCARDI 
SCRIPTORUM CLASSICORUM BIBLIOTHECA 
RICCARDIANA: 


Apulei Psyche et Cupido 


After the Text of Prof. L. C. Purser. 500 copies for 
sale, in blue and black, boards, 6s. net; limp vellum, 
15s. net. Also 10 copics on vellum for sale, 
44 14s. 6d. net. | Now Ready. 
Uniform with : VIRGIL (2 vols.); HORACE (1 vol,); CATUL- 








LUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS (1 vol.). 
OCTAVO 


HANDBOOKS TO ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS SERIES: 
South American Archzeology 
By T, A. JOYCE, M.A, 





Mesopotamian Archzeology 


By P. S. P. HANDCOCK, M.A, 
Each volume fully Illustrated, with Coloured Frontispieces and 
numerous Plates and Line-Drawings, also with Maps. Demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d, net each volume. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 





PRESS BOOKS 
ILLUSTRATED QUARTO SERIES: 


The Canterbury Tales 


jy GEOFFREY CHAUCER. After the Text of 

W. W. SKEAT. With 36 Plates by W. RUSSELL 
FLINT. In 3 vols. Boards, £7 17s. 6d. net; 
limp vellum, £9 9s. net perset. Also ro copies on 
vellum for sale, £47 5s. net. [ Vol. J. immediately. 
Uniform with: LE MORTE DARTHUR (4 vols.); THE 
“HEROES; EVERYMAN; THE SONG OF SOLOMON, 


SERIES: 





Marius the Epicurean: His Sensations and Ideas 





By WALTER PATER. 1,000 copies for sale. 
Al 10s. net; whole pigskin, #2 12s. 6d. net. 
vellum, £25 net. 








In 2 Vols. 
Also 10 copies on vellum for sale, bound in limp Kelmscott 


See the Special Prospectus of the Riccardi Press Bouks, printed in the Riccardi Types, which will be sent post free on request. 


The Medici Prints 


Paper boards, canvas back, and gold lettering, 


{ Shortly. 








The Medici Society offers privileged terms to those who support its work by becoming SUB- 


SCRIBERS. 
had post free on request. 


Italian LEONARDO DA VINCI??: 
LIV. The Annunciation (Uffizi). 
11} x 25 in. (Jmmedtately) 20s. 
Italian TITIAN: The Duke of Norfolk(?) 
LIL. (Pitti) 19x 165in. (Ready) 17s. 6d. 
English C. W. FURSE: Diana of the 
XXXIIL Uplands (Tate). 24x 184 in. 
(Shortly) t 15s. 
English REYNOLDS: Giorgiana, Count- 


IX. ess Spencer, and Daughter 
(Althorp). 24 x 22 in. (Ready) 25s. 

*,* Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. 

D. G. ROSSETTI: “Ecce 
Ancilla Domini” (Tate). 


English 


XXXII. 





18} x 10} in. (Ready) 153s. 
t+ Reduced price before publication. 


The printed terms and conditions of Subscription, with the form of application, may be 
Among New Prints for 1913 are the following :— 


N.P.S. GEORGE RICHMOND: Eliza- 

XI. beth Fry (Collection Sir E. 
Gurney) 19 x 11} in. (Ready) 15s. 

Flemish REMBRANDT: The Rape of 

XXXII. Europa (Berlin). 17 x 21¢ in. 


(Immediately) 30s. 
*,* Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. Prior to publication, 
reduced price to Subscribers 22s. 6d., Associates 25s., non-Subscribers, 
27s. 6d. 


French FRAGONARD: The Farmer's 

XIV. Family (Hermitage) 154x18} in. 
(Shortly) t 17s. 6d, 

German A. KUCHARSKI: Countess 

VIIL. Potocka (Berlin). 18} x 15 in. 


(Ready) 153s. 
Postage extra, 6d. per print, 


The Medici Society's PROSPECTUS (January, 1913), containing particulars, and [abotit] 250 illustra- 


tions, of all Prints 
CATALOGUE, wit 


ublished and in preparation for 1913, will be sent for 64. post free. 
3 coloured plates, and illustrations of all New Prints for 1913, 2d. post free. 


A SUMMARY 
A revised 


edition (Spring, 1913) of NOTES ON THE FRAMING OF PICTURES, with 18 plates in colours, 1s. post free. 











Puitip Lee Warner, Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD. 


J.oxton: Frinted ly L. Urcorr Gitt & Son, Lrp., at the London end County Priating Works, Drury Lane, W.C. 


, 7, Grafton Street, London, W. 


; and Published by Jonw Barer forthe 





“krinctazon” (Limited) at their Offce, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Prccinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday April 19th, 191s. 











